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FOREWORD 

Research  at  the  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center  aimed  at 
improving  the  Navy's  officer  performance  evaluation  system  was  conducted  under 
document  number  N6298085POT5167,  titled  "FY85  Fitness  Report  Evaluation  Study." 

This  report  describes  an  intensive  series  of  interviews  with  Navy  fleet-  and  shore- 
based  commanding  officers  and  executive  officers;  officers  assigned  to  the  Naval  Military 
Personnel  Command;  selection  board  members;  personnel  appraisal  system  managers  in 
industry;  and  evaluation  system  managers  at  headquarters  of  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Coast 
Guard,  and  Marine  Corps.  An  extensive  review  of  pertinent  performance  appraisal 
literature  is  also  presented. 
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B.  E.  BACON 
Captain,  U.S.  Navy 
Commanding  Officer 


3.  S.  McMICHAEL,  Ph.D. 
Technical  Director 


SUMMARY 


Problem 


The  report  on  the  Fitness  of  Officers  (FITREP)  is  the  major  document  used  for 
evaluating  naval  officers.  The  current  FITREP  system  has  been  in  use  since  January  1974. 

The  recurring  problems  of  grade  inflation,  halo  effect,  and  the  tendency  of  reporting 
officers  to  write  "glowing"  narratives  have  led  to  questions  of  the  FITREP's  usefulness  in 
selecting  officers  for  promotion  and  assignment.  In  addition,  the  FITREP's  ability  to 
portray  a  candid  display  of  an  officer's  strengths  and  weaknesses  has  been  questioned. 

purpose 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  (1)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  current 
FITREP  in  promotion  and  assignment  decisions  and  (2)  recommend  methods  to  create  a 
more  candid  display  of  an  officer's  qualities,  job  skills,  performance,  and  potential. 

Approach 

The  approach  used  was  to  (1)  determine  what  reporting  seniors  in  the  Navy  have  in 
mind  when  completing  an  officer's  FITREP;  (2)  determine  FITREP  users'  perceptions  of 
the  usefulness  of  FITREP  information  for  job  assignment,  promotion,  officer  feed¬ 
back/counseling,  etc.;  and  (3)  collect  information  from  published  research  and  selected 
industy  regarding  the  characteristics  of  effective  personnel  appraisal  systems. 

Data  were  obtained  by  (1)  interviewing  Navy  fleet-  and  shore-based  commanding 
officers  (COs)  and  executive  officers,  officers  assigned  to  the  Naval  Military  Personnel 
Command,  selection  board  members,  personnel  appraisal  system  managers  in  industry,  and 
evaluation  system  managers  at  headquarters  of  the  Air  Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  and 
Marine  Corps;  and  by  (2)  a  review  of  pertinent  performance  appraisal  literature. 

Findings 

Navy  Interviews 


Interviews  with  82  naval  officers  representing  the  Unrestricted  Line,  Restricted  Line, 
and  Staff  Corps  communities  revealed  that 

1.  COs  have  a  single  purpose  in  completing  FITREPs:  to  identify  promotable 
officers  and  those  who  should  be  assigned  to  key  billets  that  lead  to  promotion. 

2.  Selection  board  members  believe  that  the  FITREP  is  an  adequate  indicator  of  an 
officer's  promotability  and  potential  for  command  (in  spite  of  grade  inflation). 

3.  The  ranking  an  officer  receives  (in  block  66)  is  the  primary  discriminator  used  in 
the  selection  board  and  detailing  process. 

4.  Informal  processes,  such  as  the  submarine  CD's  supplementary  letter  to 
detailers,  support  and  add  discriminators  to  the  evaluation  system. 

5.  The  narrative  (block  88)  is  often  poorly  structured,  poorly  written,  and  often 
lacks  concise  or  useful  information. 
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6  i  ie  scope  of  an  officer's  job  is  not  described  adequately  in  the  FITREP. 

7.  COs,  particularly  first  tour  COs,  desire  additional  training  on  the  effective 
preparation  of  FITREPs. 

8.  Selection  board  members  and  detailers  feel  that  lieutenants  recommended  for 
early  promotion  in  block  62  should  be  ranked  in  block  66. 

9.  Several  methods  to  manipulate  numbers  in  sections  of  the  FITREP,  such  as  the 
ranking  selection  (block  65  and  66),  are  known  by  most  reporting  seniors. 

10.  Most  officers  believe  that  the  FITREP  is  an  unacceptable  officer  counseling  tool; 
it  does  not  effectively  communicate  an  officer's  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

11.  There  is  no  demand  for  a  major  change  to  the  FITREP. 

Air  Force,  Army,  Coast  Guard,  and  Marine  Corps  Interviews 

Each  service  believes  that  its  current  officer  evaluation  system  is  working  very 
effectively.  Common  characteristics  of  other  services'  officer  evaluation  systems  are  as 
follows: 


1.  A  detailed  job  scope  description  is  available. 

2.  The  rater  is  the  ratee's  immediate  supervisor. 

3.  The  immediate  supervisor's  evaluation  of  an  officer  is  reviewed  by  one  or  two 
reviewing  officers. 

4.  The  evaluation  is  not  signed  by  the  ratee. 

5.  Counseling  is  a  separate,  independent  process,  distinct  from  the  evaluation 
process. 


6.  Negative  consequences  occur  for  raters  who  inflate  evaluations. 

7.  Extensive  rater  training  is  provided  on  the  evaluation  process. 

8.  Inflation  is  explicitly  controlled. 

9.  No  candid  assessment  of  an  officer's  strengths  and  weaknesses  is  included  in  the 
evaluation.  (This  is  a  separate  process.) 

10.  Accountability  for  evaluation  policy,  design,  and  use  is  clearly  separated. 

1 1.  Evaluation  systems  are  accepted  by  the  officer  corps. 

Industry  Interviews 

Common  characteristics  of  personnel  appraisal  systems  in  the  nine  corporations 
interviewed  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  complete  job  scope  description  is  required  (usually  on  the  front  of  the 
evaluation  form). 
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2.  Ratings  of  performance  are  used,  rather  than  ranking  against  peers. 

3.  There  are  multiple  raters  and  reviewers,  starting  with  the  immediate  supervisor. 

4.  There  is  extensive  training  of  raters  in  the  evaluation  process. 

5.  The  use  of  performance  information  is  tied  to  personnel  decisions  or  compatible 
decisions. 

6.  Companies  utilize  long-term  career  planning  for  high-potential  personnel  only. 

Literature  Review 

A  review  of  the  performance  appraisal  literature  identified  five  common  character¬ 
istics  that  influence  the  effectiveness  of  the  performance  appraisal  process: 

1.  Performance  appraisal  information  should  be  gathered  and  used  for  a  clearly 
defined  purpose  or  compatible  purposes. 

2.  An  effective  appraisal  system  must  have  the  acceptance  of  the  ratee,  the  rater, 
the  organization,  and  society  in  general. 

3.  Rater  training  is  particularly  effective  when  training  is  extensive  and  allows  for 
rater  practice. 

4.  Constructive  mutual  feedback  between  supervisor  and  subordinate  is  an  essential 
component  of  effective  personnel  appraisal  systems. 

5.  A  personnel  appraisal  system  must  be  efficient  to  administer. 

Recommendations 

Based  on  results  of  the  entire  study  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

1.  Provide  an  outline  in  the  worksheet  instruction  for  the  duties  assigned  section 
(block  28)  that  includes  a  detailed  description  of  job  scope. 

2.  Rank  lieutenants  who  are  recommended  for  early  promotion. 

3.  Define  a  narrative  format  in  the  worksheet  instruction,  and  train  COs  on 
effective  completion  of  the  narrative. 

4.  Establish  procedures  to  eliminate  manipulation. 

5.  Conduct  research  to  design  an  effective  counseling  system. 

6.  Conduct  research  to  design  a  FITREP  training  program  for  COs. 

7.  Conduct  research  on  methods  to  aid  in  the  process  of  making  nonstatutory  board 
decisions  and  job  assignments  outside  an  officer's  specialty. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Problem  and  Background 

The  report  on  the  Fitness  of  Officers  (FITREP;  Appendix  A)  is  the  major  document 
used  for  evaluating  naval  officers.  The  current  FITREP  form  has  been  in  use  without 
major  modification  since  1974.  In  the  Navy's  policy  implementation  instructions,  the 
FITREP  is  described  as  "the  primary  tool  used  for  comparing  officers  and  arriving  at 
career  decisions  with  respect  to  relative  merit  for  a.  promotion,  b.  assignments,  c. 
retention,  d.  selection  for  command,  e.  selection  for  sub-specialty,  f.  term  of  service,  g. 
professional  development  training  .  .  .,  and  h.  other  career  actions  as  required"  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy,  1981,  p.  1).  Elsewhere  in  the  document,  references  are  made  to  using 
it  for  providing  junior  officers  with  personal  counseling  (required)  and  for  recording 
extremely  extraordinary  performance,  such  as  misconduct. 

Over  the  years,  grade  inflation  has  led  to  questions  of  the  FITREP's  usefulness  in 
selecting  officers  for  promotion  and  assignment.  In  particular,  the  FITREP's  ability  to 
accurately  convey  an  officer's  strengths  and  weaknesses  to  selection  board  members  and 
detailers  has  been  questioned.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  the  FITREP  plays  a  critical 
role  in  the  promotion  of  officers  in  the  Navy.  The  commanding  officer  (CO)  may  place 
this  purpose  (promotion)  over  the  others  when  completing  the  form. 

A  recent  suggestion  was  to  create  a  new  fitness  report—perhaps  a  form  similar  to  the 
current  worksheet,  but  without  grades~to  provide  a  detailed  description  of  an  officer's 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  Other  recent  suggestions  for  changing  the  FITREP  include  (1) 
ranking  lieutenants,  (2)  limiting  the  narrative  to  one  page,  (3)  identifying  tactical 
qualifications,  (4)  documenting  counseling,  and  (5)  canceling  the  requirement  for  reporting 
seniors  to  show  the  report  to  the  rated  officer. 

The  Navy  Personnel  Research  and  Development  Center  (NPRDC)  has  been  involved 
with  officer  career  issues  continuously  since  1978.  NPRDC  provided  informal  consulta¬ 
tion  on  potential  FITREP  form  revisions  to  the  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
(NMPC)  in  1982.  In  1983,  NPRDC  conducted  a  descriptive  study  of  the  Fitness  Report 
form  and  it  provided  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  in 
November  1984  (Larson  <5c  Rimland,  1984).  In  May  1985,  NPRDC  was  tasked  by  NMPC  to 
conduct  a  10-month  officer  fitness  report  evaluation  study  to  evaluate  the  Navy's  current 
FITREP  process. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  (1)  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  FITREP 
and  recommend  changes  and  (2)  recommend  method  to  create  a  more  candid  display  of  an 
officer's  qualifications,  capabilities,  performance,  and  potential. 


APPROACH 


Sample 

COs  and  XOs.  A  total  of  33  COs  and  6  executive  officers  (XOs)  in  the  Navy  were 
interviewed  for  the  officer  fitness  report  study.  The  largest  proportion  of  COs  and  XOs 
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interviewed  represented  the  three  Unrestricted  Line  (URL)  communities  (surface,  avia¬ 
tion,  submarine).  Although  the  Restricted  Line  (RL)  and  Staff  Corps  (SC)  communities 
were  interviewed,  the  number  of  officers  interviewed  may  not  adequately  represent  the 
views  or  practices  of  the  total  community. 

Junior  Officer.  Ten  junior  officers  (JOs)  stationed  in  the  San  Diego  area  were 
interviewed  to  provide  some  impression  of  their  acceptance  and  understanding  of  the 
fitness  report  process.  The  number  is  too  small  to  provide  a  useful  representation  of  JOs 
perceptions. 

NMPC  Headquarters.  Thirty-three  officers  stationed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  were 
interviewed.  These  officers  occupied  key  shore  billets  such  as  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (Manpower,  Personnel  and  Training)  (OP-01)  staff,  Naval  Military  Personnel 
Command  (NMPC)  staff,  detailers,  Chiefs  of  the  Nurse  Corps  and  Medical  Service  Corps, 
Reserve  Headquarters,  and  so  on. 

Statutory  Boards.  Thirteen  statutory  board  members  were  interviewed.  These 
officers  served  on  promotion  boards  ranging  from  lieutenant  commander  to  captain. 

Nonstatutory  Boards.  Eight  officers  who  had  served  on  administrative  boards  were 
interviewed.  The  officers  served  on  one  of  the  following  boards:  postgraduate  school  (N  = 
2),  intelligence  community  entrance  (N  =  1),  surface  XO  (N  =  1),  subspecialty  (N  =  3),  and 
aviation  command  screen  (N  =  1). 

Other  Military  Services.  Nine  representatives  from  the  Army  (N  =  2),  Air  Force  (N  = 
4),  Coast  Guard  (N  =  2),  and  Marine  Corps  (N  =  1)  were  interviewed.  When  possible,  a 
headquarters  policy  representative,  as  well  as  an  implementer,  was  interviewed.  The 
rationale  for  this  was  that  implementers  provided  a  close  view  of  the  evaluation  system, 
and  the  policymaker  provided  a  description  of  the  general  promotion  and  assignment 
process  of  which  the  appraisal  system  was  one  component. 

Industry.  Individuals  from  nine  organizations  were  interviewed.  The  organizations 
were  selected  using  two  criteria:  (1)  They  had  an  appraisal  system  in  place;  and  (2)  for 
the  most  part,  they  had  reasonably  well-integrated  promotion  and  job  placement  systems. 
These  organizations  may  not  be  representative  of  the  industry  community.  They  were 
chosen  because  they  either  had  a  generally  well-received  system  or  had  extensive 
experiences  with  less  than  satisfactory  systems  and  thus  could  provide  insight  to  the 
Navy.  The  individuals  interviewed  were  all  representatives  of  the  personnel  function  in 
their  organization. 

Table  1  provides  a  breakdown  of  the  interview  sample.  Another  5  to  10  organiza¬ 
tions,  contacted  by  telephone,  provided  information  regarding  their  performance  appraisal 
systems. 

Procedure 

Data  were  collected  from  Navy  COs,  representatives  from  the  other  military 
services,  and  organizations,  using  a  semistructured  interview  format.  Participants  were 
asked  to  respond  to  a  set  of  questions.  The  second  portion  of  the  interview  was  less 
structured  in  order  to  obtain  information  geared  toward  concerns  of  the  CO  or  the  unique 
aspects  of  a  given  organization. 


Table  1 


The  Interview  Sample 


Community 

Designator 

CO 

XO 

Nmpc 

Junior 

Officers 

Boards 

TOTAL 

Unrestricted  Line 

General  URL 

1100 

1 

- 

5 

3 

- 

9 

Surface 

1110 

10 

- 

6 

- 

- 

16 

Surface  (reserve) 

1117 

I 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

Subsurface 

1120 

3 

- 

4 

- 

- 

7 

Pilot/NFO 

1310/20 

9 

1 

14 

7 

- 

31 

Restricted  Line 

Engineering 

1440 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Aeronautical  engineer 

1510 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Aviation  maintenance 

1520 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Cryptology 

1620 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Intelligence 

1630 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

Staff  Officers 

Medical  Service 

2300 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

JAG 

2500 

- 

I 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Nurse 

2900 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Supply 

3100 

I 

1 

1 

- 

- 

3 

Civil  engineer 

5100 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Subtotal 

Other  Services 

Air  Force 

Army 

Coast  Guard 

Marine  Corps 

Industry 

Total 

33 

6 

33 

10 

21 

103 

4 

2 

2 

1 

9 

121 

Interviews  With  Navy  COs.  The  intent  of  the  CO  interviews  was  to  assess  how  the 
COs  complete  the  F1TREP.  That  is,  what  information  do  they  want  to  convey  about  an 
officer  and  to  whom  (promotion  boards,  detailers,  subspecialty  boards,  postgraduate 
school  boards,  etc1.}  Further,  once  this  was  determined,  specific  questions  were  raised  on 
the  use  of  grades  (A,  B,  C,  etc.),  the  narrative,  rankings,  and  so  on.  A  third  set  of 
questions  asked  COs  to  express  their  concerns  about  the  use  and  usefulness  of  the  FITREP 
form  itself  and  the  utilization  of  the  information. 
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Interviews  With  Representatives  From  Other  Services.  Representatives  of  the  other 
services  responded  to  questions  designed  to  obtain  information  on  (1)  the  use  of  their 
performance  appraisal  information  (for  what  decisions,  primarily),  (2)  the  specific 
features  of  their  appraisal  material  (forms,  who  rates  the  officers,  quality  reviews,  etc.), 
(3)  the  perceived  effectiveness  of  their  system,  and  (4)  how  personnel  appraisal  fits  into 
the  job  assignment,  subspecialty,  and  promotion  processes. 

Interviews  With  Industry.  Although  representatives  from  industry  responded  to  a 
common  set  of  questions,  the  questions  were  more  open-ended  than  those  generally  asked 
of  Navy  COs  or  the  other  services. 

Literature  Review.  Current  literature  in  the  area  of  performance  evaluation  and 
personnel  decision  making  was  reviewed.  The  purpose  of  the  review  was  to  tap  an 
alternative  source  of  information  that  assessed  the  most  current  practices  in  evaluation 
and  to  determine  the  primary  characteristics  of  effective  appraisal  systems. 


RESULTS 

Interviews  With  Commanding  Officers 

Navy  COs  play  a  key  role  in  determining  the  success  of  the  fitness  report  evaluation 
process.  COs  complete  the  FITREP  and  provide  the  essential  information  that  the  Navy 
uses  for  such  decisions  as  promotion,  assignment,  retention,  selection  for  command, 
selection  for  subspecialty,  term  of  service,  professional  development  training,  and  other 
career  actions  as  required.  COs  also  use  it  for  reporting  incidents  of  extremely 
extraordinary  behavior,  such  as  misconduct,  and  for  personal  counseling  (Department  of 
the  Navy,  1981).  However,  the  multiple  intended  uses  of  the  FITREP  information  may  not 
be  uppermost  in  the  CO's  mind  when  completing  the  form.  In  fact,  a  CO  may  complete 
the  FITREP  with  a  single  purpose  or  goal  in  mind.  Therefore,  in  order  to  assess  the 
usefulness  of  FITREP  information  for  such  secondary  users  as  promotion  boards  and 
command  selection  boards,  it  was  necessary  to  interview  COs  to  identify  what  they 
consider  the  key  purpose  of  the  FITREP  and  how  they  go  about  conveying  this 
information. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  CO  interviews  was  to  determine  (l)  how  fitness  reports  are 
written;  (2)  what  factors  influence  the  evaluation  process;  and  (3)  what  COs  do,  do  not  do, 
will  not  do,  or  would  prefer  to  do  via  the  FITREP  in  the  URL,  RL,  and  SC. 

Decision  Steps 

From  the  information  provided  by  the  CO  interviews,  two  categories  of  variables 
were  identified  that  affect  the  FITREP  process  decision  steps  and  contextual  factors. 
Decision  steps  are  factors  that  COs  consciously  consider  when  they  prepare  a  FITREP. 
The  decision  steps,  or  guidelines,  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  final  narrative,  grades,  and 
ranking  on  the  FITREP.  COs  mentioned  seven  decision  steps: 

1.  The  officer's  potential  to  assume  greater  responsibility. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  officer's  billet. 
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3.  The  officer's  performance  in  a  billet. 

4.  The  officer's  seniority  (i.e.,  proximity  to  review  for  promotion). 

5.  The  informal  relationship  between  the  officer  and  the  CO. 

6.  The  use  of  "B"  grades  (or  lower)  and  the  narrative  in  the  FITREP. 

7.  The  officer's  reputation  within  the  community  (primarily  in  the  RL  and  SC 
communities). 

Decision  Step  1;  Officer's  Potential.  The  CO's  primary  consideration  in  the  FITREP 
process  is  whether  the  officer  should  be  (1)  promoted  to  the  next  rank  and  (2)  eventually 
selected  for  command  within  the  officer's  specialty.  COs  determine  their  officer  ranking 
primarily  on  these  two  factors.  COs  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  to  get  their  officers 
promoted  and  to  recommend  the  future  COs  of  the  Navy.  In  the  RL  and  SC,  where  there 
are  fewer  command  billets  than  in  the  URL,  COs  tend  to  stress  promotion  potential.  In 
these  relatively  small  communities,  community  reputation  appears  to  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  command  selection  process. 

To  reiterate,  uppermost  in  the  CO's  mind  is  the  goal  of  promoting  outstanding 
officers  and  eventually  (particularly  in  the  URL)  placing  them  in  a  command  billet  within 
their  specialty.  Decision  Steps  2  through  5  are  used  to  determine  whether  an  officer  has 
the  potential  to  take  on  greater  responsibility. 

Decision  Steps  2  to  5:  Billet  and  Performance.  In  the  URL,  RL,  and  SC,  COs  use 
these  decision  steps  to  fine  tune  the  actual  ranking  of  the  officers  in  terms  of  promotion 
and  command  within  their  specialty.  Specifically,  all  other  factors  held  constant,  a  CO 
would  rank  highly  officers  who  were  ( 1)  in  a  specific  position  viewed  as  a  key,  or  career¬ 
enhancing,  billet  (e.g.,  in  aviation,  the  squadron  operations  department  head  would  be 
ranked  higher  than  the  administration  department  head  even  though  the  two  officers' 
performance  in  their  billets  was  similar);  (2)  top  performers  in  their  current  assignment; 
and  (3)  more  senior  within  their  rank  (especially  if  the  officer  is  approaching  command 
screen).  Finally,  the  informal  relationship  between  the  officer  and  CO  may  be  a  factor. 
Since  these  factors  are  considered  simultaneously  by  the  CO,  different  outcomes  can 
result. 

Decision  Step  6:  Grades  and  the  Narrative.  Another  decision  step  involves  the  use  of 
"B"  grades  and  the  use  of  the  narrative  to  supplement  the  rankings.  That  is,  assigned 
grades  reflect  the  outcomes  desired  by  the  CO.  If  the  CO  wants  the  officer  promoted, 
few,  if  any,  B  grades  are  given  to  the  officer.  However,  in  the  lower  ranks  (ensign  and 
lieutenant  junior  grade),  Bs  may  be  given  to  an  officer.  This  is  not  viewed  by  COs  as  a 
negative  report.  On  the  other  hand,  COs  are  aware  that  Bs  given  to  higher  ranking 
officers  indicate  a  negative  report.  Further,  Bs  in  particular  traits  or  blocks  of  the 
FITREP  indicate  a  poor  evaluation.  For  example,  a  B  in  Desirability  for  Command  (block 
57)  is  a  clear  signal  from  the  CO  that  a  more  senior  officer  (i.e.,  0-4  and  above)  is  well 
below  average.  Note  that  frequently  the  worksheet  (Appendix  A)  is  not  used  at  all. 

The  narrative  is  written  to  be  consistent  with  the  CO's  ranking  of  the  officer. 
Although  positive  in  tone,  a  narrative  can  identify  a  poor  performer  by  what  is  left  unsaid. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  outstanding  officers,  most  COs  write  a  pointed  and  hard-hitting 
narrative  with  specific  recommendations  for  assignment  into  key  billets.  However,  there 
is  great  variation  among  COs  in  the  quality  and  content  of  the  written  narratives.  For 
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example,  in  the  Nurse  Corps,  the  narrative  is  structured  to  include  specific,  uniform 
information  for  all  officers;  while  in  other  communities,  the  structure  of  the  narrative  is 
much  less  uniform. 

Decision  Step  7:  Officer's  Reputation.  Officers'  reputations  in  a  community, 
particularly  in  the  RL  and  SC  communities  (and  possibly  submariners),  may  precede  them 
when  they  change  billets.  Therefore,  COs  may  have  a  general  perception  about  officers 
prior  to  actually  observing  them. 

Contextual  Factors 

The  contextual  factors  are  characteristics  of  the  evaluation  process  that  indirectly 
affect  the  FITREP  narrative,  grades,  and  ranking  via  the  decision  rules.  COs  may  not  be 
aware  that  these  factors  influence  evaluation.  Eight  contextual  factors  were  identified  as 
affecting  the  CO/FITREP  process: 

1.  Navy  Value  System.  This  contextual  factor  refers  to  the  relative  importance 
that  the  CO  places  upon  the  officer's  specialty,  leadership,  and  management  skills.  This  is 
a  critical  contextual  factor  in  the  FITREP  process.  COs  in  the  warfare  specialty 
communities  focus  on  the  development  of  warfare  specialty  skills  in  the  Navy.  CO 
comments  include  'The  Navy  drives  ships  and  subs  and  flies  airplanes."  This  comment 
reflects  the  strong,  consistent  (yet  narrow)  focus  of  operational  COs  when  evaluating 
their  officers. 

This  same  value  system,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  operational  (sea  duty) 
experience,  is  represented  in  the  RL  and  SC  communities.  Even  though  specific,  technical 
education  is  usually  a  requirement,  the  source  of  officers  for  a  number  of  RL  communities 
is  the  URL  communities;  and  these  officers  bring  the  URL  value  system  with  them.  For 
example,  the  primary  source  (80%  to  90%)  of  intelligence  and  engineering  duty  officers  is 
the  URL.  Frequently,  these  officers  have  technical  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  as 
well. 

Jobs  or  activities  that  combine  both  combat  or  Fleet  experience  and  staff  skills 
are  more  valued  than  activities  that  involve  exclusively  technical  or  staff  functions. 
Officers  who  have  a  balance  between  operational  tours  and  staff  or  technical  tours  are 
more  highly  regarded  than  officers  with  primarily  staff  or  technical  tours  and  few 
operational  tours. 

2.  Competition  Within  and  Across  the  Navy  Communities.  This  factor  involves  the 
CO’s  perception  that  other  COs  may  be  more  lenient  (rate  higher  on  the  FITREP)  in  rating 
their  own  officers.  Therefore,  if  COs  do  not  give  high  grades,  they  believe  they  are 
hurting  their  officers'  opportunities  for  promotion  or  command.  There  is  a  general 
recognition  among  most  COs  that  they  should  grade  highly  or  they  may  inadvertently  end 
an  officer's  career.  Grades  of  B  or  lower  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  for  outstanding 
officers  at  any  rank  and  normally  are  assigned  by  COs  only  to  indicate  a  below-average 
performer.  For  example,  in  the  aviation  community,  COs  will  tend  to  give  high  grades  to 
aviators  if  they  believe  that  COs  of  other  squadrons  are  doing  so.  Because  the  standards 
for  rating  officers  are  perceived  as  varying  across  commands  within  a  community,  board 
members  state  that  they  tend  to  put  little  emphasis  on  concurrent  FITREPs  and  primarily 
refer  to  the  one  prepared  by  the  immediate  superior  in  command  (ISIC).  For  example,  the 
FITREP  that  the  carrier  air  wing  commander  prepares  for  an  operational  squadron  CO  will 
carry  more  weight  than  the  one  prepared  by  the  functional  wing  commander. 


This  belief  that  other  COs  are  giving  high  grades  exists  across  URL  communities 
as  well.  Among  the  COs  interviewed,  there  is  a  general  consensus  that  the  aviation  and 
submarine  COs  grade  highest,  while  surface  COs  grade  slightly  lower.  Because  of  the 
variation  in  standards  across  URL  communities,  the  FITREPs  prepared  by  a  CO  from  one 
community  on  a  subordinate  officer  from  another  community  do  not  receive  as  much 
consideration  by  boards  as  FITREPs  prepared  by  an  ISIC  from  the  officer's  own 
community.  Such  experiences  commonly  take  place  in  shore  activities. 

COs  in  the  RL  and  SC  are  aware  that  the  FITREP  ratings  in  the  URL  are 
inflated.  However,  since  there  is  no  direct  competition  between  the  RL,  SC,  and  URL, 
this  factor  is  not  a  major  concern.  There  is  some  concern  about  inflation  within  the  RL 
and  SC  communities,  especially  since  there  are  a  large  number  of  "1  of  1"  FITREPs  (i.e., 
where  there  is  only  one  officer  of  that  grade  within  the  command).  On  the  other  hand,  RL 
and  SC  COs  believe  inflation  causes  fewer  problems  in  their  designators,  because  the  size 
of  the  communities  are  so  small,  and  they  know  their  officers. 

The  medical  community,  of  all  communities  interviewed,  has  the  lowest 
incidence  of  inflated  FITREPs.  There  appears  to  be  an  unwritten  norm  that  FITREPs  will 
not  be  inflated.  Other  factors  could  be  the  physical  separation  of  the  reporting  seniors 
from  the  COs  and  strict  external  standards  that  define  levels  of  performance  very 
precisely. 

3.  Nature  of  the  Interaction  Between  COs  and  Officers.  Another  factor  that  may 
contribute  to  grade  inflation  involves  the  nature  of  the  interaction  between  the  CO  and 
the  officers.  Specifically,  COs  differ  slightly  in  the  degree  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
interact  with  their  officers.  COs  in  the  surface  community,  for  example,  frequently  do 
not  share  a  common  level  of  technical  competence  with  their  officers.  On  the  other  hand, 
COs  in  the  submarine  and  aviation  communities  share  more  common  technical  areas  with 
their  officers  and  therefore  interact  more  with  them  on  an  informal  basis  (socially  as  well 
as  professionally). 

Further,  in  all  of  the  RL  and  SC  designators  interviewed,  the  officers  have  a 
shared  technical  expertise.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  pi  ofessionals  as  well  as  naval 
officers.  The  officers  interact  as  professionals  in  order  to  share  their  technical 
knowledge.  Therefore,  the  distinction  between  levels  in  rank  may  be  less  clear  in  the  RL 
and  SC  communities  than  in  some  URL  communities.  COs  who  have  a  close,  informal 
relationship  with  their  officers  may  inflate  FITREP  ratings  in  order  to  maintain  that 
unity. 

However,  the  close  professional  interaction  is  not  evident  in  all  communities. 
For  example,  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  the  proximity  of  the  officer  to  the  CO  varies 
tremendously.  Some  officers  will  not  be  observed  directly  by  their  CO  because  the 
officer's  assignment  is  off  site;  while  other  officers  may  be  "closer  to  the  flagpole."  When 
an  officer  is  off  site  and  not  directly  observed  (only  observed  on  site  visits  or  inspections), 
the  CO  must  rely  on  indirect  information  (billet  hierarchy,  immediate  supervisory  input) 
on  which  to  base  the  FITREP  ratings  and  ranking.  Therefore,  the  off-site  officer  may 
receive  a  less  favorable  ranking  and  ratings  than  an  officer  whose  behavior  is  directly 
observed  by  the  CO. 

For  most  surface  COs  and  officers,  this  is  not  so.  In  surface  communities,  COs 
rely  more  on  formal  interactions  to  accomplish  activities.  More  grade  inflation  is  likely 
to  occur  in  communities  (submarine  and  aviation)  with  more  informal  interactions 
between  COs  and  officers  than  in  surface  communities,  where  there  are  fewer  shared 
technical  areas. 
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Therefore,  the  separation  between  levels  in  rank  is  less  clear  in  some 
communities  than  in  others.  Those  COs  who  have  a  close  relationship  with  their  officers 
inflate  ratings  on  the  FITREP  in  order  to  maintain  that  unity.  COs  who  operate  through 
more  formal  interactions  with  their  officers  are  less  hesitant  to  give  B  grades  on  the 
FITREP.  This  may  be  a  partial  explanation  for  the  low  incidence  of  grade  inflation  in  the 
medical  community. 

4.  Perceived  Purpose  of  the  FITREP.  In  NAVMILPERSCOMINST  1611.1  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Navy,  1981),  the  stated  purposes  of  the  FITREP  include  promotion, 
assignment,  and  retention.  The  interviews  were  designed  to  determine  what  purposes  the 
COs  perceive  to  be  most  important  when  they  complete  the  FITREP.  The  perceived 
purpose  of  the  FITREP  tends  to  direct  the  CO  toward  specific  sets  of  officer  behaviors 
and  away  from  other  behaviors.  For  example,  in  all  communities,  the  COs  stated  that  the 
FITREP  is  completed  to  get  their  people  promoted  and,  where  relevant,  into  command 
positions  within  their  specialty.  Therefore,  COs  in  these  communities  focus  more  upon 
the  officer's  operational  performance  than  upon  the  use  of  a  subspecialty.  Thus,  the 
FITREP  data  are  most  appropriate  for  promotion  and  command-related  decisions  within 
specialty  and  are  less  appropriate  for  academic  assignments,  performance  and  career 
counseling,  or  nonoperational  job  assignment  decisions. 

5.  Feedback  to  the  Average  or  Poor  Performing  Officer.  Most  COs  provide  a  form 
of  performance  feedback  to  their  officers  via  the  FITREP.  This  presents  few  concerns 
when  COs  provide  feedback  to  top  performing  officers.  However,  confronting  the  less 
than  outstanding  or  below  average  officer  is  more  difficult.  The  interviews  indicated  that 
some  COs  assume  that  reactions  to  negative  FlTREPs  would  include  a  decrease  in  morale 
or  even  officer  alienation  that  could  lead  to  poorer  performance  or  withdrawal  from  the 
Navy  altogether.  This  would  be  detrimental  to  the  unit's  ability  to  complete  its  mission. 
Therefore,  the  COs,  especially  in  the  warfare  community,  tend  to  inflate  the  ratings  of 
less  than  excellent  or  average  officers  and  provide  lenient  performance  feedback. 

6.  CO  Background  Experience.  Another  contextual  factor  that  has  an  indirect 
impact  on  CO  ratings  is  the  COs'  (1)  experience  in  writing  FlTREPs,  (2)  experience  in 
their  own  specialties,  (3)  knowledge  of  the  selection  board  process,  and  (4)  degree  of 
contact  with  detailers.  For  example,  first-tour  COs  have  less  experience  in  writing 
FlTREPs  and  may  give  more  Bs  to  their  officers  than  a  more  senior  CO  because  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  importance  selection  boards  and  detailers  place  on  a  grade  of  B. 

COs  indicated  that  having  served  on  a  board  greatly  improved  their  FITREP 
writing.  They  said  that  COs  should  be  required  to  have  board  experience  before  they  are 
allowed  to  complete  FlTREPs.  Board  experience  helped  these  COs  write  more  direct, 
meaningful  narratives  and  understand  what  information  the  promotion  boards  need  and 
look  for  in  order  to  make  decisions. 

In  addition,  the  experience  of  the  CO  influences  the  structure  and  quality  of  the 
narrative.  More  experienced  COs  write  brief,  precise,  hard-hitting  narratives  that  include 
unique  phrases  (identifying  outstanding  officers),  bullet  format,  underlining  key  phrases, 
and  so  forth. 

Similar  to  Fleet  and  shore  COs,  there  is  cbnsiderable  variation  in  the  type  and 
amount  of  training  that  RL  and  SC  COs  have  had  in  FITREP  writing.  All  COs  emphasized 
the  importance  of,  and  expressed  a  need  for,  training. 


COs'  prior  experience  outside  their  specialties  (for  example  Washington  duty) 
influences  specific  billet  recommendations  in  the  narrative.  COs  with  such  prior 
experience  are  more  knowledgeable  of  what  those  billets  entail  and  can  recommend 
specific  assignments  in  the  FITREP  narrative  for  their  officers. 

In  the  Fleet  interviews,  there  was  a  great  variation  in  CO  experience  in  each  of 
these  areas.  Although  in  shore  commands  the  COs  varied  only  somewhat  in  experience,  it 
was  clear  that  in  general,  shore  COs  have  more  experience  in  the  FITREP  process  than 
most  Fleet  COs.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  the  shore  COs  interviewed  had  a  Fleet 
command  prior  to  their  shore  command.  Therefore,  the  most  junior  shore  CO  had  some 
previous  experience  in  writing  officer  fitness  reports.  In  addition,  since  many  of  the  shore 
COs  are  more  senior,  they  are  more  likely  to  have  served  on  a  selection  board.  For  both 
Fleet  and  shore  COs,  board  membership  is  a  key  training  experience  as  well  as  a 
determinant  of  the  degree  of  quality  of  FITREP  narratives. 

7.  Community  Entrance  Standards.  The  length  of  entrance  programs  differs  among 
the  various  communities.  This  usually  has  an  effect  on  the  maturity  and  seniority  of  new 
officers  when  they  leave  particular  entrance  programs.  The  length  and  rigor  of  entrance 
programs  and  entrance  requirements  affect  the  COs  perception  of  the  quality  level  and 
quality  composition  of  the  community's  pool  of  officers. 

Unlike  the  URL,  the  RL  and  SC  officers  must  have  satisfied  certain  educational 
requirements  and  standards  before  they  enter  a  specific  community.  Many  of  the  RL 
officers  are  former  URL  officers  and  hold  advanced  degrees,  have  obtained  credentials 
from  postgraduate  school,  and  have  various  proven  subspecialties. 

In  addition,  the  length  of  the  entrance  program  for  the  communities  varies.  The 
aviation  community  has  the  longest  entrance  program.  Therefore,  when  officers  leave 
that  program,  they  are  more  senior  than  those  officers  leaving  surface  entrance  programs. 
Subsurface  has  the  second  longest  and  most  demanding  entrance  program.  Therefore,  by 
the  time  officers  begin  duties  in  the  submarine  community,  for  example,  they  will  have 
passed  a  lengthy  entrance  program,  including  testing  hurdles  and  certification  require¬ 
ments  within  their  specialty.  One  implication  of  the  different  entrance  programs  is  that 
there  are  more  hurdles  to  pass  in  the  longer  programs.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that 
below  average  or  poor  performers  will  be  screened  out.  Thus  those  officers  who  remain 
will  be  of  higher  quality.  For  example,  in  the  subsurface  community,  COs  generally 
believe  that  they  have  the  "cream"  of  the  Navy.  This  perception  may  translate  to  more 
inflated  grading  on  the  FITREP  than,  for  example,  in  the  surface  community.  However, 
the  variation  in  the  responses  among  the  communities  did  not  appear  to  be  any  greater 
than  the  variation  in  responses  from  within  a  particular  community. 

8.  Size  of  Community.  Repeatedly,  COs  in  the  small,  homogenous  submarine,  RL, 
and  SC  communities  stated  that  they  knew  their  officers,  especially  the  "front  runners." 
This  "community  reputation"  plays  a  larger  role  in  decisions  (FITREP  evaluations,  primary 
assignment)  in  these  communities  than  in  the  larger  aviation  and  surface  communities  or 
more  heterogenous  General  URL  community.  In  addition,  COs  from  the  former 
communities  who  had  promotion  board  experience  stated  that  board  members  knew  the 
rating  style  of  most  COs,  since  the  community  was  relatively  small.  Therefore,  a 
lieutenant  commander's  FITREP,  for  example,  with  two  Bs  from  a  harsh  rater  may  reflect 
a  stronger  promotion  recommendation  than  an  all-A  FITREP  from  an  easy  rater. 
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Although  some  Fleet  COs  evaluate  General  URL  (GenURL)  officers,  shore  COs  tend 
to  have  greater  proportions  of  GenURLs  within  their  commands.  When  a  shore  CO  writes 
a  FITREP  on  a  GenURL,  the  intended  purpose  is  once  again  to  convey  to  boards  who 
should  (or  should  not)  be  promoted.  However,  for  warfare  URL  officers  this  promotability 
evaluation  is  primarily  based  upon  the  officer's  warfare  specialty  skills.  The  COs 
interviewed  stated  that  they  must  go  through  a  slightly  different  process  for  the  GenURL. 
This  process  is  not  as  well  defined  for  the  GenURL  as  it  is  for  other  URL  officers.  In 
fact,  all  shore  COs  interviewed  recognized  that  GenURLs  must  meet  different  require¬ 
ments  in  order  to  be  promoted.  However,  there  was  less  agreement  on  what  these 
requirements  are  and  wide  variation  in  CO  experience  as  to  the  "best"  career  paths  for 
the  GenURL.  Some  COs  emphasize  activities  that  are  most  closely  aligned  with  Fleet 
operations  for  those  GenURL  officers  that  they  want  to  promote.  In  addition,  some  COs 
take  time  to  find  out  what  the  GenURL  officers  are  doing  and  clearly  document  the 
responsibilities  (number  of  people  supervised,  budget  size,  Fleet  interactions,  etc.)  that 
they  have  had.  A  number  of  COs  believe  that  in  order  to  be  promoted,  the  GenURL 
officer  must  have  demonstrated  a  balance  of  both  leadership  skills  and  technical  skills; 
other  COs  do  not.  Therefore,  COs  try  to  highlight  these  skills  for  those  GenURL  officers 
that  they  want  to  promote. 


During  the  shore  interviews,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  a  specific  billet  or 
billets  are  dead-end  positions  for  warfare  designator  officers,  especially  lieutenant 
commanders  and  above.  Comments  reflecting  this  included  "He  will  retire  from  this 
billet,"  or  "No  one  is  promoted  out  of  this  position."  However,  COs  pointed  out  that  such 
jobs  are  not  considered  dead-end  positions  for  GenURL  officers.  Positions  that  are 
considered  dead-end  billets  for  URL  officers  may  be  considered  "front-runner"  positions 
for  the  GenURLs.  This  fact  lends  itself  to  confusion  at  FITREP  time,  especially  when 
URL  and  GenURL  officers,  within  the  same  rank  and  having  similar  jobs,  are  compared 
(ranked)  against  one  another. 

From  the  interviews,  two  common  themes  emerged  regarding  shore  COs'  perceptions 
of  the  GenURL.  First,  in  general,  shore  COs  stated  that  they  believe  their  GenURL 
officers  (predominantly  females)  are  topnotch  "front-runner"  performers  in  the  specific 
billets  they  occupy.  Most,  although  not  all,  COs  indicated  that  the  GenURL  officers 
frequently  perform  better  than  their  URL  counterparts  in  the  current  billet. 

However,  the  second  common  finding  among  shore  COs  reflects  the  ambiguity  of  the 
role  of  the  GenURL  in  the  Navy,  Although  COs  believe  that  GenURLs  perform  well  in 
current  billets,  they  had  greater  difficulty  estimating  and  then  evaluating  the  female 
officers'  potential  for  greater  responsibility.  Underlying  this  difficulty  is  the  CO's 
confusion  regarding  the  potential  for  increased  responsibilities  of  GenURLs.  In  other 
warfare  communities,  the  evaluation  of  potential  for  promotion  and  command  is  based 
upon  the  COs  view  of  the  officer's  warfare  and  specialty  skills.  However,  the  same 
promotion-estimates  paradigm  can  not,  or  is  not,  being  applied  to  the  GenURL  officer.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  uniform  approach  to  completing  the  FITREP  on  GenURL  officers. 

The  General  Unrestricted  Line  Officer:  Noted  Differences 

One  major  difference  between  the  URL  warfare  communities  and  the  GenURL  is  that 
COs  do  not  know  the  GenURL  jobs  as  well  as  they  know  warfare  jobs.  There  is  a  need  to 
have  a  well-defined  job  scope  statement  on  the  FITREP  for  GenURLs.  In  addition,  the 
career  hierarchy  for  GenURL  officers  is  much  less  well  defined.  Therefore,  unlike  the 
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URL,  once  a  strong  officer  is  identified,  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  officer  billets  are 
career  enhancing  and  which  are  not.  In  addition,  since  hierarchy  is  less  clear  and  since  in 
the  URL  the  nature  of  the  billets  held  is  one  input  into  what  ranking  the  officer  will 
receive,  COs  tend  not  to  know  how  to  rate  or  rank  GenURL  officers.  Currently,  COs  feel 
that  they  can  rate  these  officers  lower  and  the  officers  wiH  still  be  promoted. 
Fortunately,  the  precept  to  the  selection  boards  is  that  boards  should  promote  a  similar 
percentage  of  GenURL  officers  as  they  promote  warfare  specialty  URL  officers. 

Concerns  Raised  by  COs 

During  the  interviews,  COs  across  the  three  communities  (URL,  RL,  and  SC)  raised  a 
number  of  common  concerns  regarding  the  FITREP  process.  Five  issues  emerged  from  the 
interviews: 

1.  General  Purpose  of  the  FITREP.  COs  complete  the  FITREP  with  promotion  and 
command-related  selection  decisions  in  mind.  However,  they  believe  the  Navy  may  want 
the  FITREP  "to  do  too  many  things."  This  bothers  COs,  who  would  like  to  see  a  consistent 
(and  preferably  united)  approach  concerning  the  purpose  of  the  FITREP. 

2.  CO  Conflict  in  Completing  the  FITREP.  COs  feel  that  they  know  what 
information  the  boards  and  detailers  need  in  order  to  make  decisions.  And  they  feel  they 
know  their  officer's  strengths  and  weaknesses.  However,  COs  express  conflict  between 
their  obligation  to  identify  average  (or  less  than  average)  performers  and  their  obligation 
to  write  a  FITREP  that  will  not  kill  their  officers'  chances  for  promotion.  In  this  regard, 
COs  feel  "hypocritical"  rating  most  officers  as  the  top  1  percent,  when  most  officers 
obviously  are  not. 

3.  Impact  of  Possible  FITREP  Modification.  A  major  concern  of  COs  is  the  impact 
of  possible  FITREP  changes  on  the  outcome  of  promotion  and  command  selection 
decisions.  They  are  concerned  that  major  changes  (such  as  those  occurring  in  the  early 
1970s)  will  disrupt  a  system  that  COs  feel  is  working  now. 

9.  Issues  Concerning  the  Narrative.  COs  want  to  know  more  specifically  how  to 
outline  and  what  information  to  include  in  the  narrative.  They  recommend  training  on  the 
use  of  key  phrases  or  words  in  the  narrative  in  order  to  indicate  different  levels  of  officer 
performance.  They  believe  that  the  consistent  use  of  key  words  and  phrases  by  COs  would 
be  helpful  to  boards  and  detailers.  In  addition,  COs  recognize  that  the  writing  skills  of 
COs  can  influence  the  quality  of  an  officer's  FITREP.  At  this  time  we  do  not  know  if 
problems  concerning  the  narrative  reflect  the  level  of  CO  writing  skills  or  a  lack  of 
consistency  in  what  information  is  included. 

Even  though  COs  are  expected  to  recommend  in  the  narrative  specific  future 
assignments  for  their  officers,  they  have  difficulty  in  recommending  specific  assignments 
outside  their  specialty.  In  addition,  unless  COs  are  familiar  with  specific  Washington 
billets  within  their  specialty,  they  do  not  make  such  recommendations. 


5.  Manipulation  of  Ranking.  COs  recognize  that  manipulation  occurs  but  do  not 
know  how  widespread  it  is.  They  said  that  manipulation  occurs  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  Rank  all  officers  //I  and  mail  FITREPs  in  separately; 

b.  Rank  2  or  3  officers  it  1,  rank  2  or  3  officers  it 2,  and  mail  FITREPs  in 
separately;  or 


c.  Inflate  the  number  of  officers  in  a  given  rank,  so  an  actual  "3  of  3"  ranking 
becomes,  for  example,  "3  of  6." 


Summarv 


In  summary,  the  CO  completes  a  FITREP  with  only  two  questions  in  mind:  (1)  Should 
the  officer  be  promoted?  and  (2)  Should  the  officer  be  selected  for  a  command  billet 
within  the  warfare  or  designator  specialty?  Traditionally,  performance  appraisal  informa¬ 
tion  is  used  by  the  rater  for  several  purposes:  performance  review;  feedback;  improve¬ 
ment  and  career  counseling  (for  the  ratee);  recommending  pay  increases;  recommending 
promotion,  demotion,  firing,  or  transfer;  and  recommending  other  development  activity. 
COs  do  not  use  it  for  all  of  these  purposes,  but  they  use  it  primarily  for  promotion  and 
operational  command-related  assignment  recommendations. 


Interviews  With  Navy  Detailers 


Detailer's  Use  of  the  FITREP  in  the  Assignment  Process 


COs  in  the  Navy  are  the  initiators  of  the  information  conveyed  by  the  FITREP.  The 
purposes  for  which  they  complete  the  FITREP  are  central  to  understanding  the  basis  for 
other  decisions.  As  users,  COs  complete  the  FITREP  to  convey  to  promotion  boards  an 
officer's  potential  to  take  on  greater  responsibility  within  a  specialty. 


The  next  section  covers  the  interviews  with  Navy  detailers,  a  key  group  of  central 
decision  makers  who  have  access  to  FITREP  information  and  who  use  it  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  (such  as  job  assignment,  career  planning,  etc.). 


Purpose 


The  purpose  of  the  detailer  interviews  was  to  obtain  information  on  (1)  the  detailer's 
use  of  FITREP  information,  (2)  the  information  they  use  when  making  assignment 
decisions,  and  (3)  the  problems  they  encounter  concerning  the  FITREP. 


Information  Used  as  a  Basis  for  Assignment  Decisions.  Detailers  said  that  their  role 
in  the  Navy  is  to  assign  an  officer  to  positions  that  are  the  best  fit  for  the  officer  and  the 
Navy.  The  needs  or  requirements  of  the  Navy  play  the  major  role  in  this  process;  and 
within  these  constraints,  detailers  try  to  incorporate  the  officer's  career  needs  and 
preferences  into  the  assignment. 


The  information  that  detailers  use  to  make  billet  assignment  or  placement  decisions 
is  of  two  general  types:  (1)  billet  information  (billet  hierarchy)  and  (2)  officer  information 
(largely  from  the  FITREP). 


Job  Information  and  Billet  Hierarchy.  Although  not  formally  stated,  there  is  a 
hierarchy  of  career-enhancing  billets  in  the  Navy.  Each  community  has  a  hierarchy  of 
good  (and  not  so  good)  billets.  Within  each  community,  the  billets  vary  by  (1 )  the  officer's 
rank  and  (2)  whether  it  is  a  shore-  or  sea-duty  billet.  For  example,  the  billet  hierarchy  (in 
descending  order)  for  lieutenant,  tactical  air  aviators  may  be  as  follows: 


1. 

Admiral's  Aide 

1. 

Assistant  Navigator 

2. 

Detailer 

2. 

Flag  Lieutenant,  Carrier  Battle 
Group  Staff  (CARGRU) 

3. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Staff  (OPNAV) 

3. 

Squadron 

4. 

Fleet  Replacement  Squadron 
(RAG)  Instructor 

4. 

Other  Ship's  Company  (carrier) 

5. 

VX  Squadron 

6. 

Training  Command 

7. 

Support  Command 

Also,  within  each  type  of  duty  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  billets.  For  example,  within 
OPNAV  and  ship's  company  (carrier)  billets,  the  hierarchy  for  lieutenant,  tactical  air 
aviators  may  be  as  follows: 


OPNAV 

Ship's  Company  (carrier) 

1. 

OP-06  (Plans,  Policy, 

1. 

Assistant  Navigator 

and  Operations) 

2. 

Assistant  Strike  Operations 

2. 

OP-05  (Air  Warfare) 

3. 

Catapults 

3. 

OP-09  (Program  Planning) 

4. 

Combat  Information  Center  (C1C) 

5. 

Carrier  Air  Traffic  Control  Center 

(CATCC) 

6. 

Flight  Deck 

7. 

Hangar  Deck 

8. 

Fuels 

What  does  this  hierarchy  mean  for  the  officer?  If  in  a  good  billet  and  performing 
well,  an  officer  is  more  likely  to  receive  a  higher  ranking  on  the  FITREP  than  an  officer 
who  performs  well  in  a  billet  that  is  lower  in  the  hierarchy.  The  higher  (more  favorable) 
ranking,  coupled  with  the  type  of  billet  the  officer  has  held,  is  a  large  determinant  of  the 
types  of  billets  in  which  the  detailer  will  consider  placing  the  officer. 

Career-enhancing  billets  also  lead  to  a  greater  likelihood  of  promotion.  That  is, 
board  members  give  greater  weight  to  a  "1  of  6"  ranking  for  an  instructor  at  the  Navy 
Fighter  Weapons  School  than  a  "1  of  6"  ranking  for  an  instructor  in  the  Advanced  Training 
Command.  Detailers  place  officers  in  "good"  billets  when  they  believe  the  officer  is  a 
front  runner  (is  highly  promotable).  The  detailer  bases  this  judgment  of  promotability,  in 
part,  upon  the  past  billets  held  by  the  officer.  In  addition,  the  detailer  uses  the 
information  regarding  the  officer's  performance  in  those  billets,  which  is  conveyed  largely 
by  the  FITREP. 


Officer-Related  Information.  One  judgment  that  detailers  need  to  make  prior  to 
placing  an  officer  in  a  specific  billet  is  to  determine  the  officer's  promotability.  To  do  so, 
the  detailer  relies  upon  the  information  provided  by  COs  in  the  FITREP.  Detailers  said 
that  they  focus  upon  three  areas  of  the  FITREP.  First,  they  review  the  ranking  (in  block 
66)  in  relation  to  peers  (lieutenant  commanders  through  captains  who  are  recommended 
for  early  promotion  are  ranked)  to  determine  the  officer's  overall  performance  and 
promotability.  Next,  they  review  the  narrative,  especially  if  the  officer  receives  a  "1  of 
1"  ranking  in  block  66  or  if  the  officer  is  a  lieutenant  or  below  and  is  not  ranked  in  block 
66.  Third,  the  detailers  attempt  to  determine  what  the  officer  can  do  by  looking  at 


previous  assignments,  responsibilities,  and  accomplishments.  This  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  FITREP  summary  (Officer  Summary  Record)  or  (in  greater  detail)  in 
either  the  narrative  or  the  brief  job  description  section  (block  28)  on  the  FITREP. 

Coupled  with  the  type  of  billets  held  by  the  officer,  the  FITREP  ranking  is  a  key 
determinant  in  the  detailer's  assessment  of  the  officer's  promotability.  Highly  promotable 
officers  are  then  placed  into  billets  high  in  the  career-enhancing  hierarchy.  After  the 
estimation  of  the  officer's  promotability  is  made  and  the  set  of  billets  appropriate  for  the 
officer  is  determined,  such  information  as  officer  preferences  is  used  to  place  the  officer 
into  a  specific  assignment. 

Concerns  Raised  by  Detailers 

Lack  of  Realistic  Feedback  to  Officers.  A  major  complaint  from  detailers  is  that 
COs  do  not  tell  the  average  or  below  average  officers  that  they  did  not,  in  fact,  receive  a 
strong  FITREP.  Detailers  stated  that  they  (detailers)  frequently  are  the  ones  who  are  the 
first  to  inform  an  officer  of  a  weak  FITREP.  This  event  usually  occurs  as  the  officer  is 
about  to  be  assigned  to  a  nondesired  billet  or  to  a  billet  that  is  not  believed  to  be  career 
enhancing. 

Some  COs,  particularly  in  the  submarine  community,  supplement  FITREP  information 
with  a  letter  to  the  placement  officer  or  the  detailer.  More  frank,  straightforward 
information  regarding  the  officer  is  transmitted  in  these  letters.  The  detailers  that  were 
interviewed  believe  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  Navy  to  formalize  this  source  of 
information.  On  the  other  hand,  detailers  pointed  out  that  the  supplemental  letters  are 
consistent  with  their  complaints  that  COs  do  not  use  the  FITREP  to  inform  the  officer  of 
poor  performance. 

Identifying  Officer  Strengths  and  Weaknesses.  For  the  majority  of  billet  assignments, 
detailers  stated  that  they  do  not  need  information  regarding  the  specific  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  officers.  They  believe  that  a  good  officer  can  do  any  job  in  the  Navy  well, 
and  the  FITREP  ranking  is  sufficient  (for  the  most  part)  to  assess  the  officer.  This  is  a 
belief  espoused  throughout  the  Navy  that  there  is  no  real  need  to  match  an  individual's 
skills  with  the  requirements  of  a  billet.  However,  detailers  insisted  that  they  must  know 
at  least  where  officers  stand  in  the  top  third,  middle  third,  and  bottom  third  in  order  to 
assign  them  appropriately  to  billets.  Sometimes  detailers  find  it  difficult  to  do  this  for 
lieutenants  and  below,  who  are  not  ranked.  In  particular,  the  middle  third,  or  "pack,"  is 
often  difficult  to  determine. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  billets,  high-visibility  jobs,  for  example,  that 
present  a  different  set  of  problems  for  the  detailers.  These  billets  are  especially 
prevalent  in  shore  assignments.  Here,  detailers  stated  that  knowing  the  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  an  officer  would  be  extremely  helpful.  The  FITREP  does  not  help  them 
determine  such  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Related  to  this,  high-visibility  billets  or  billets 
that  require  special  technical  skills  are  often  not  clearly  placed  in  the  hierarchy  of 
career-enhancing  billets.  That  is,  once  a  detailer  assigns  an  officer  to  such  a  billet,  the 
officer  may  complain  because  it  is  unclear  whether  the  position  is  a  front-runner  position 
or  whether  it  is  low  in  the  hierarchy.  Since  these  jobs  may  be  less  clearly  placed  in  the 
job  hierarchy,  detailers  tend  to  place  their  topnotch  officers  in  such  billets. 

Perceptions  of  Detailers.  Detailers  are  concerned  about  the  short-term  placement  of 
officers  into  billets  that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  Detailers  appeared  to  have  two 
issues  in  mind  when  they  place  an  officer  in  a  specific  billet:  (1)  the  promotability  of  the 
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officer  and  (2)  meeting  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Navy  (by  placing  the  most  qualified 
officer  into  the  more  demanding  position).  Detailers  are  not  managing  the  long-term 
career  sequencing  of  jobs  for  officers.  They  do  not  consider  the  manpower  requirements 
of  the  Navy  for  5  to  10  years  in  the  future.  Rather,  they  look  at  the  current  skills  of  their 
officers  and  then  decide  to  place  them  in  billets  that  meet  the  Navy's  immediate  needs 
and  that  also  get  the  officer  promoted  into  the  next  rank.  Detailers  do  not  place  officers 
into  billets  thinking  that  the  job  will  develop  specific  skills  that  the  officer  might  use  for 
a  key  billet  in  10  to  15  years.  For  example,  detailers  working  with  lieutenants  and 
lieutenant  commanders  are  not  thinking  about  developing  the  relative  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  an  officer  for  a  specific  Washington  billet  (at  the  captain  level  or  for  a 
future  Materiel  Professional  billet),  but  rather  think  primarily  about  requirements  for 
lieutenant  and  lieutenant  commander  billets.  The  detailer  is  managing  and  trying  to 
maximize  the  efficiency  and  fit  between  the  officer  and  the  Navy  in  short-term  billet 
assignments.  Thus,  the  detailer's  requirement  for  additional  information  (other  than  the 
FITREP  and  billet  hierarchy)  appears  to  be  limited. 

Interviews  With  Navy  Statutory  Selection  Board  Members 


A  second  group  of  FITREP  information  users  in  the  Navy  are  members  of  the 
statutory  selection  boards.  The  selection  of  officers  for  promotion  into  the  next  rank  is  a 
key  centralized  decision  making  process  in  the  Navy.  Therefore,  it  was  essential  to  ask 
board  members  to  assess  the  role  that  the  FITREP  serves  in  making  selection  board 
decisions. 

Purpose 

The  interviews  were  designed  to  (1)  obtain  a  description  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
board  process,  (2)  determine  what  information  the  board  members  review  and  use  to  make 
decisions,  and  (3)  obtain  the  board  members'  views  on  the  type  of  information  they  would 
like  to  have  in  order  to  make  decisions  and  their  views  on  the  selection  process  ,n  general. 

Mechanics  of  Selection  Boards 


The  interviewed  officers  were  currently  serving  or  had  served  on  boards  that  involved 
promotion.  Although  the  process  of  selection  is  similar  across  promotion  boards,  the 
specific  number  of  officers  considered  and  the  actual  percentage  promoted  may  vary  from 
one  board  to  another,  from  one  promotion  rank  to  another.  A  general  description  of  the 
process  follows. 

The  board  receives  a  precept  of  the  overall  quota  of  officers  to  be  promoted.  This 
quota  is  based  upon  a  specific  percentage,  such  as  85  percent  of  the  lieutenants  that  are 
within  zone  for  possible  promotion  to  lieutenant  commander.  Then  the  board  decides 
informally,  not  via  a  precept,  to  allocate  the  overall  quota  proportionally  within  each 
community.  For  example,  members  of  the  lieutenant  commander  promotion  board  may 
consider  1,200  officers  within  zone.  Here,  board  members  would  also  review  1,000 
officers  below  zone  (approximately  two  year-groups  below)  and  200  officers  who  had  been 
passed  over  once.  For  every  officer  above  or  below  zone  selected,  one  less  may  be 
promoted  from  within  zone. 


The  boards  may  consist  of  9  to  13  members,  including  a  president,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  promotion.  The  members  meet  in  a  board  room,  where  each  officer  reviews  the 
records  of  the  individual  eligible  officers  on  a  microfiche  viewer.  They  also  assemble  in  a 
screening  room,  or  "tank,"  that  has  five  projection  screens  in  front.  The  left  screen 


displays  background  data  similar  to  the  data  on  the  Officer  Data  Card  (ODC).  The  other 
screens  display  all  of  the  officer's  FITREP  information  in  summary  form. 

In  the  lieutenant  commander  board  example,  each  board  member  acts  as  the  initial, 
or  primary,  reviewer/briefer  for  approximately  200  officer  files.  The  briefer  reviews  the 
record  in  conjunction  with  the  Officer  Summary  Record  (OSR),  or  brief  sheet,  which  is 
projected  in  the  tank.  Folders  (microfiche  record  and  OSR)  are  distributed  to  members 
randomly.  After  each  member  has  reviewed  a  series  of  records  (for  example,  five  each), 
the  board  assembles  in  the  tank.  The  briefer  has  a  few  minutes  (2  to  5)  to  discuss  what  is 
noteworthy  about  the  particular  record  reviewed.  Generally  the  board  has  agreed  to 
certain  elements  that  should  be  noted  or  highlighted  in  the  discussion  as  well  as  how  they 
will  convey  their  recommendation  to  the  board  members.  For  example,  they  may  use 
letter  grades,  and  the  briefer  may  recomend  A  through  F.  They  may  even  use  pluses  and 
minuses.  Grades  would  then  equate  to  the  level  of  confidence  the  board  members  can 
assign  to  the  eligible  officer  when  casting  a  vote  (e.g.,  A  is  100%,  B  is  75%,  C  is  50%,  D  is 
25%,  and  an  F  is  zero).  A  through  D  represent  "yes"  votes,  but  reflect  the  board  members' 
confidence  in  how  the  officer  would  be  able  to  perform  at  the  next  higher  rank.  The  F,  of 
course,  is  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  A  light  signifies  when  a  board  member  has  voted, 
although  the  other  members  do  not  know  what  grade  a  board  member  gives  an  officer. 
However,  members  do  know  who  is  slow  or  quick  to  vote.  A  computer  displays  the 
average  confidence  level  for  the  officer.  The  grades  are  displayed  on  a  histogram  from 
which  the  board  can  determine  an  initial  distribution. 

The  board  members  generally  review  the  entire  list  of  candidates  and  choose  the  top 
officers  (e.g.,  20%)  for  promotion.  A  portion  may  also  be  designated  as  too  low,  and  those 
officers  would  be  non-selects.  After  the  first  review,  each  member  receives  a  new  set  of 
records  to  brief.  At  this  point,  the  recommendation  process  and  voting  is  repeated.  While 
the  average  grade  that  is  acceptable  for  promotion  may  not  change  with  each  successive 
review,  the  re-vote  standards  may  become  lower.  The  boards  go  through  a  narrowing 
process,  where  the  obvious  top  and  bottom  officers  fall  out.  Those  in  between  are  re¬ 
voted,  until  the  entire  selection  opportunity  is  filled. 


Information  Used  in  Navy  Promotion  Decisions 


From  the  interviews  with  promotion  board  members,  it  was  determined  that  they  use 
a  number  of  sources  of  information  were  identified.  The  two  primary  categories  are 
officer  information  and  job  billet  information  from  the  FITREP.  They  look  at  the 
officer's  jobs  and  how  well  the  jobs  were  done. 


Officer  Fitness  Report.  Board  members  rely  heavily  on  the  information  provided  by  a 
series  of  FITREPs  to  make  promotion  decisions.  All  of  the  officer's  FITREPs  are 
displayed  on  a  screen  to  the  board  members  in  the  form  of  the  OSR  (similar  to  what 
detailers  have).  This  summary  indicates  the  specific  FITREP  ratings  and  rankings 
received  for  each  billet. 


Job  or  Billet-Related  Information.  Each  community  representative  informs  the  other 
board  members  of  the  community  billets  that  are  career  enhancing  and  those  that  are  not. 
This  information  is  discussed  so  that  all  members  realize  that  a  ranking  of,  for  example, 
"3  of  20"  in  a  training  command  billet  is  in  fact  weaker  than  a  "4  of  8"  in  a  'Top  Gun" 
billet  for  a  fighter  (VF)  community  officer.  Each  FITREP  summary  indicates  the  specific 
jobs  that  an  officer  has  held  and  their  significance.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonably  clear  what 
career-enhancing  billets  the  officer  has  occupied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  officer 
summary  does  not  indicate  the  level  of  responsibility  that  the  officer  demonstrated  in 
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that  billet.  In  order  to  assess  both  duties  and  responsibilities,  board  members  review  the 
FITREP  narrative  (block  88).  The  duties  box  on  the  F1TREP  identifies  the  billet  but 
usually  does  not  contain  sufficient  job  scope  information.  However,  those  interviewed 
said  that  it  is  difficult  to  assess  either  the  scope  of  the  billet  duties  or  the  level  of 
responsibilities  required  from  the  narrative.  Further,  the  individuals  interviewed  said  that 
only  about  30  percent  of  the  narratives  are  well  written.  A  larger  proportion  of  the 
narratives  do  not  convey  useful  information  regarding  the  quality  of  an  officer  or  the 
scope  of  his  job. 


Concerns  Raised  by  Board  Members 


In  general,  the  board  members  who  were  interviewed  believe  that  the  FITREP 
provides  adequate  information  for  making  promotion  decisions.  Although  the  members 
recognize  that  the  FITREP  is  subject  to  some  problems,  they  do  not  believe  that  major 
changes  in  the  system  are  warranted  at  this  time.  However,  when  asked  what  information 
they  would  like  to  have  but  do  not,  one  type  of  information  was  repeatedly  mentioned. 
Members  said  that  in  the  "crunch"  (after  the  top  promotion  candidates  are  identified),  it 
would  be  helpful  to  know  the  specific  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  officers  in  the 
similarly  titled  billets.  That  is,  beyond  identifying  those  billets  that  are  career  enhancing 
and  those  that  are  not,  it  is  difficult  (even  for  officers  from  that  community)  to  discern 
the  actual  level  of  responsibility  and  duties  required  in  a  given  billet,  especially  shore 
billets.  A  few  COs  currently  specify  the  scope  of  a  billet  in  the  narrative  (block  88), 
although  this  practice  is  not  widespread  or  systematic.  Some  board  members  stated  that 
in  the  crunch  it  is  helpful  to  know,  for  example,  how  well  the  officer  could  drive  a  ship  or 
fly  an  airplane.  Others  stated  that  the  narrative  should  be  structured  (not  free  form)  to 
indicate,  for  example,  the  type  of  ship  the  officer  served  on,  what  the  ship  did,  the  size  of 
the  officer's  budget,  the  retention  rate  of  the  unit,  advancement  rate,  leadership 
behaviors,  management  skills,  and  the  challenging  tasks  assigned  and  results  obtained. 
Therefore,  when  members  find  it  necessary  to  compare  officers  in  the  same  type  of  billet 
code  with  the  same  FITREP  grades,  rating  summary,  or  ranking,  they  believe  that  knowing 
more  about  the  officer's  specific  responsibilities  and  accomplishments  in  the  billet  would 
be  a  key  source  of  information  in  making  a  promotion  recommendation.  They  would  like 
to  have  this  information  documented  more  thoroughly. 


To  reiterate,  after  the  briefings  from  each  community  representative,  board 
members  are  aware  of  the  billets  within  each  community  that  are  and  are  not  career 
enhancing.  For  promotion  candidates  who  are  clearly  front  runners  or  who  are  clearly  not 
promotable,  this  is  sufficient  information  upon  which  to  make  a  recommendation. 
However,  in  the  larger  gray  area  of  candidates  (the  crunch),  members  express  the  need  for 
more  explicit,  specific  job  scope  and  job  accomplishment  documentation. 


The  officers  recognize  that  the  FITREP  has  some  limitations  but,  in  general,  they  do 
not  want  major  changes.  When  urged  to  discuss  these  limitations,  they  identified  the 
following:  (1)  It  is  easy  to  identify  the  top  and  bottom  promotion  candidates  but  difficult 
to  distinguish  among  the  middle  crunch  (this  could  be  as  many  as  60%  to  70%  of  the 
candidates);  (2)  "1  of  1"  FITREPs  present  an  evaluation  and  promotion  problem;  (3)  COs 
can  cheat  by  ranking  more  than  one  officer  "1”  or  "2";  (4)  COs  may  allude  to  a  problem  in 
block  88  but  "leave  the  board  guessing";  (5)  approximately  30  percent  of  the  FITREP 
narratives  are  well  written,  30  percent  are  poorly  written,  and  40  percent  are  adequate; 
and  (6)  some  "grade  creep,"  or  inflation,  is  present. 


Although  all  of  these  concerns  are  important,  the  first  two  appear  to  be  the  most 
frequently  voiced  concerns  of  the  board  members.  The  two  concerns  could  be  addressed  if 
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members  had  access  to  the  types  of  job  information  that  they  identified.  Some  of  the 
other  concerns  could  be  addressed  by  targeted  CO  training.  In  fact,  a  key  recommen¬ 
dation  by  board  members  was  that  COs  receive  FITREP  writing  training. 

Recom  mendations 


Board  members  stated  that  a  poor  FITREP  writer  becomes  known  in  the  tank  very 
quickly.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  FITREP  narrative  (block  88)  is  well  written,  it  has 
the  following  characteristics:  It  is  one  page  long,  key  words  are  underlined,  lieutenants 
are  broken  out  (ranked),  specific  accomplishments  are  cited,  potential  is  indicated,  and 
more  detailed  documentation  of  the  activities  and  accomplishments  in  a  given  billet  are 
included.  The  words  in  the  narrative  are  either  in  bullet  format  or  if  in  narrative  style, 
careful  underlining  highlights  key  phrases  or  words  to  the  board  members.  The  board 
members  stated  that  COs  should  be  trained  prior  to  their  first  command  to  write  FITREPs 
accurately.  This  training  may  include  a  description  of  the  format  and  the  information 
that  should  be  included  in  the  narrative.  In  addition,  training  on  a  practice,  or  mock, 
board  was  recommended. 

Two  other  recommendations  were  raised.  First,  members  believe  that  the  necessity 
of  the  Joint/Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Defense  block  (block  60)  on  the  FITREP  should 
be  reassessed.  Few  members  know  precisely  what  it  is  meant  to  convey.  They  would 
rather  have  more  meaningful  blocks  on  the  FITREP  (more  tactical  and  operational 
information).  A  second  recommendation  suggests  that  the  Navy  look  more  carefully  at 
the  promotion  process  in  terms  of  meeting  the  Navy's  needs.  From  the  interviews,  it  is 
clear  that  board  members  promote  the  best  warfare  officers  (the  best  operational 
records).  They  are  not,  on  the  other  hand,  considering  the  billets  that  the  Navy  needs  to 
fill  and  then  selecting  officers  who  would  best  fill  them.  That  is,  regardless  of  an 
officer's  technical  or  subspecialty  skills,  the  officer  is  promoted  based  on  performance  in 
the  warfare  specialty. 

Interviews  With  Administrative  noard  Members 


A  third  group  of  users  who  rely  on  FITREP  information  in  making  decisions  is  the 
nonstatutory  selection  and  screening  boards.  There  are  approximately  76  administrative 
boards  in  the  Navy.  Interviews  were  conducted  with  current  or  former  members  of  three 
administrative  boards:  (1)  subspecialty  board,  (2)  postgraduate  school  screen,  and  (3)  in  the 
RL,  the  intelligence  officer  screen. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  interviewing  administrative  board  members  was  to  (1)  identify  what 
information  the  nonstatutory  boards  use  to  make  decisions,  (2)  determine  the  degree  to 
which  FITREP  information  is  useful  in  making  such  decisions,  and  (3)  solicit  recommen¬ 
dations  for  improvements  from  those  interviewed. 

Subspecialty  Board 

The  three  officers  who  had  served  on  subspecialty  boards  said  that  the  subspecialty 
board  conducted  a  similar  record  review  process  as  that  in  the  promotion  boards. 
Specifically,  they  selected  lieutenant  commanders  and  above  for  proved  subspecialty 
status.  An  officer  could  obtain  a  subspecialty  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  (1)  Meet  the 
specific  education  requirements  for  the  subspecialty  plus  one  complete  tour  using  this 
knowledge  (experience),  or  (2)  complete  two  tours  that  designate  these  skills  (experience) 
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without  meeting  specific  educational  requirements.  Unlike  the  statutory  boards,  the 
subspecialty  boards  are  not  constrained  to  a  specific  number  of  requirements  (how  many 
officers  should  receive  subspecialties,  how  many  in  a  specific  area,  etc.). 

One  officer  stated  that  a  number  of  subspecialty  board  members  were  inclined  to 
give  a  "P"  (proved  subspecialty)  to  front-runner  operational  officers  even  when  these 
officers  did  not  meet  the  minimum  educational  or  experience  requirements.  Furthermore, 
officers  who  performed  well  in  a  subspecialty  billet  and  met  requirements  might  not 
receive  the  P  because  the  officer  was  not  rated  high  on  warfare  (operational)  skills. 
Clearly,  the  Navy  value  system,  which  places  great  emphasis  on  warfare  specialty 
performance,  is  influencing  decisions  regarding  the  designation  of  a  technical,  nonopera- 
tional  subspecialty.  The  subspecialty  boards  are  one  arena  where  one  might  think  the 
impact  of  the  Navy  value  system  would  be  minimal.  However,  the  suggestion  that  a 
strong  operational  officer  may  be  more  likely  to  be  selected  as  a  proven  subspecialist  than 
a  strong  technical  (yet  weaker  operationally)  officer  demonstrates  the  pervasiveness  and 
perceived  importance  of  the  operational  officer  in  the  Navy. 

Some  of  the  officers  interviewed  indicated  that  the  informal  Navy  billet  structure 
(career-enhancing  vs.  dead-end  billets)  may  contribute  to  the  problem.  Officers  who 
have  developed  a  critical  subspecialty  may  be  one  step  behind  other  officers  operation¬ 
ally.  That  is,  the  officers  with  subspecialty  status  may  not  have  "punched"  the  key  billets 
that  are  needed  to  secure  a  promotion  (and  therefore  allow  officers  to  remain  in  the 
Navy).  Those  interviewed  said  that  the  Navy's  view  of  education  (postgraduate  school)  is 
that  it  is  a  necessary  "ticket  punch."  If  possible,  the  officer  should  avoid  being  placed  in  a 
billet  that  utilizes  the  subspecialty,  as  these  billets  are  not  usually  career  enhancing.  The 
Fleet  billets  are  generally  more  career  enhancing  and  "fast  track"  (for  promotion),  and 
therefore,  front-runner  officers  prefer  them.  However,  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  Fleet 
(or  sea  vs.  shore  billets)  culminates  in  a  manpower  problem  at  the  captain  level.  At  this 
point,  about  13  percent  of  the  available  billets  are  sea  billets;  while  at  the  ensign  grade, 
only  13  percent  of  available  billets  are  shore  billets.  Therefore,  at  the  captain  level,  the 
Navy  may  not  have  qualified  officers  for  predominantly  shore  billets. 

Usefulness  of  Fitness  Report  Information.  To  the  extent  that  subspecialty  boards  use 
the  "promotability"  of  an  officer  as  one  criterion  in  recommending  a  "proven"  subspecialty 
code  for  an  officer,  the  FITREP  is  useful.  Although  the  officers  interviewed  were  not 
explicit,  it  appears  that  the  FITREP  does  an  adequate  job  of  identifying  the  promotability 
of  an  officer. 

Recommendations.  Few  recommendations  were  obtained  from  the  subspecialty  board 
officers  who  were  interviewed.  However,  one  suggestion  was  to  distinguish  between 
promotion  opportunities  and  operational  command  opportunities.  Since  command  and 
promotion  are  currently  considered  jointly  (and  since  there  are  fewer  command  opportuni¬ 
ties  than  promotion  opportunities),  only  those  who  are  excellent  operationally  are 
promoted.  If  the  command  potential  and  promotion  potential  were  considered  separately, 
the  officers  with  the  proven  subspecialty  and  excellent  technical  skills  could  be  promoted 
(and  remain  in  the  Navy),  even  though  they  may  not  be  topnotch  operationally.  This 
distinction  could  open  promotion  opportunities  for  subspecialty  officers  and  for  nontradi- 
tional  career  paths. 


Postgraduate  School  Screen 


Two  COs  who  were  interviewed  regarding  the  FITREP  were  also  former  members  on 
the  postgraduate  (PG)  school  selection  board.  These  officers  were  interviewed  primarily 
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to  obtain  their  views  as  COs  and  not  as  board  members.  Therefore,  little  information  was 
obtained  on  the  usefulness  of  the  FITREP  as  part  of  the  process  in  selecting  officers  for 
PG  school.  However  the  interviews  did  yield  useful  information  in  two  general  areas:  (1 ) 
what  type  of  FITREP  information  is  used  for  PG  school  decisions  and  (2)  some 
recommendations  on  the  type  of  additional  information  that  would  be  useful. 

FITREP  Information.  The  officers  interviewed  stated  that  members  use  the  FITREP 
ratings,  rankings,  and  evaluation  summary  as  well  as  the  narrative  in  making  PG  school 
recommendations.  However,  they  stated  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  relative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  within  an  officer  from  the  FITREP. 

Recommendations.  The  officers  said  that  it  would  be  useful  to  more  fully  document 
the  officer's  preferences,  special  talents,  and  proven  subspecialties.  In  addition,  in  the 
narrative,  they  need  to  know  the  officer's  technical  knowledge,  managerial  skills,  ability 
to  make  decisions,  and  potential  for  increased  responsibility  in  the  subspecialty  areas. 
One  of  the  interviewee's  recommended  that  the  Navy  develop  two  distinct  forms.  One 
form,  the  FITREP,  would  be  used  primarily  for  promotion  decisions  and  selection  boards. 
The  second  form  would  be  used  to  evaluate  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  officer 
and  lead  to  training  designed  to  develop  relevant  skills. 

Restricted  Line-Intelligence  Officer  Screen 

One  officer  was  interviewed  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  intelligence  officer 
screening  board.  He  said  that  the  intelligence  community  selects  96  percent  of  its 
officers  from  the  warfare  designators  (URL).  Entrance  standards  are  very  high,  and  there 
is  great  competition  to  get  into  the  intelligence  community.  Only  1  5  to  20  officers  are 
selected  into  the  community  each  year.  The  officers  selected  must  not  only  meet  various 
educational  and  subspecialty  standards,  but  they  must  have  top  FITREPs,  and  in  order  to 
be  promoted  within  the  intelligence  community,  officers  must  continue  to  receive  near¬ 
perfect  FITREPs. 

Interviews  With  Other  Military  Services 

In  order  to  determine  how  performance  information  is  used  in  other  organizations  for 
such  decisions  as  promotion,  assignment,  and  officer  counseling,  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  representatives  from  the  other  military  branches  and  with  select  industry. 
The  rationale  for  such  interviews  was  that  by  understanding  how  performance  appraisals 
are  used  in  other  organizations,  the  Navy  might  find  practices  or  strategies  that  can  be 
incorporated  into  its  own  fitness  report  evaluation  system. 


During  July  and  August  1985,  interviews  were  conducted  with  military  personnel 
appraisal  system  managers,  policy  makers,  and  information  users  at  Air  Force,  Army, 
Coast  Guard,  and  Marine  Corps  headquarters.  In  particular,  the  interviews  were 
structured  to  obtain  information  about  (1)  the  purposes  of  appraisal  information,  (2)  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  evaluation  system,  and  (3)  the  major  documents  used  in  the 
process.  The  officers  were  also  asked  to  discuss  the  rationale  for  their  performance 
appraisal  systems  and  to  comment  on  the  career  development  and  job  assignment 
processes. 

Air  Force  Officer  Evaluation  System 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  officer  evaluation  system  is  to  provide  the  Air  Force 
with  information  on  the  performance  and  potential  of  officers  for  use  in  making  personnel 
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management  decisions,  such  as  promotions,  assignments,  augmentations,  school  selections, 
and  separations.  It  is  also  intended  to  provide  officers  with  information  on  thei'- 
performance  and  potential  as  viewed  by  their  evaluators. 

Background.  Air  Force  officer  evaluation  policy  is  established  by  Headquarters  Air 
Force  Manpower  and  Personnel  Center,  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  and  administered  by  the 
Personnel  Measurement  Division,  also  at  Randolph.  The  Personnel  Measurement  Division 
is  staffed  by  one  lieutenant  colonel  (0-5)  and  three  captains  (0-3).  The  division  has  three 
objectives:  (1)  to  monitor  Air  Force  compliance  with  officer  evaluation  policy,  (2)  to 
continually  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Air  Force  officer  evaluation  system,  and  (3) 
to  tabulate  rating  data  that  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  uses  to  review  officer  evaluation 
trends  with  each  of  the  13  Air  Force  major  commands.  By  serving  as  an  administrative 
center  and  corporate  memory,  the  Personnel  Measurement  Division  provides  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  continual  review  and  update  of  the  Air  Force  officer  evaluation  process. 

In  October  1978,  the  Air  Force  revised  the  officer  evaluation  process  after  the 
controlled  rating  format  was  abandoned.  The  controlled  rating  format,  which  restricted 
the  percentage  of  officers  who  could  receive  top  ratings,  caused  widespread  dissension  in 
the  officer  corps  and  proved  to  be  unacceptable. 

Distinguishing  Features.  The  primary  features  that  distinguish  the  Air  Force 
performance  evaluation  system  from  the  Navy  system  are  the  (1)  indorsement  chain,  (2) 
counseling  policy,  and  (3)  the  policy  of  not  disclosing  a  colonel's  promotion  report  to  the 
colonel  who  is  being  evaluated. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  Air  Force  officer  evaluation  process  is 
the  voluntary  forwarding  of  reports  in  the  indorsement  chain.  For  example,  a  report  is 
sent  to  a  wing  commander  for  indorsement.  The  wing  commander  may  indorse  the  report; 
have  the  vice  commander  indorse  the  report;  send  the  report  back  without  action, 
allowing  the  previous  evaluator  to  be  the  final  indorser;  or  send  the  report  to  a  higher 
level  for  indorsement.  The  higher  the  final  indorser's  rank,  the  more  favorable  the  report. 
Although  a  large  percentage  of  officers  receive  top  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER) 
ratings,  few  officers  receive  the  highest  (4-star  general)  indorsement.  Indorsement  level 
serves  as  the  primary  discriminator  to  identify  officers  with  the  best  (and  worst)  potential 
for  promotion. 

The  report  is  reviewed  at  several  levels.  The  rater  is  the  person  designated  by  the 
Air  Force  to  prepare  an  officer  evaluation  report.  Usually,  the  rater  is  the  officer's 
immediate  supervisor.  The  additional  rater  is  the  rater's  rater.  The  additional  rater 
reviews  the  ratings  and  comments  of  the  rater  for  completeness  and  impartiality  and 
indicates  agreement  or  disagreement.  The  indorser  can  be  either  the  additional  rater's 
rater  or  anyone  higher  in  the  rating  chain  (this  is  the  voluntary  forwarding  up  the  chain 
provision).  The  indorser  reviews  the  ratings  and  comments  for  completeness  and 
impartiality  and  indicates  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  report.  Even  though  an 
indorser  may  not  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  ratee,  the  Air  Force  is  confident  that  an 
effective  review  of  the  report  can  be  accomplished.  This  review  serves  both  the  purpose 
of  quality  control  over  individual  reports  and  the  control  over  rater  tendencies  to 
overrate. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  is  the  Air  Force  officer  counseling  policy.  The  OER  is 
not  used  as  a  counseling  device.  Counseling  is  considered  a  day-to-day  process  that  should 
not  be  delayed  until  a  periodic  counseling  session  is  scheduled  or  until  an  evaluation  report 
is  due.  In  fact,  raters  in  the  rating  chain  do  not  show  the  OER  to  the  ratee,  and  the  ratee 


does  not  sign  the  OER.  Officers  may  receive  a  copy  of  their  OER  upon  request,  only  after 
it  has  been  entered  in  their  official  record. 

A  third  distinguishing  feature  is  the  "closed"  performance  evaluation  of  colonels.  The 
Colonel  Promotion  Recommendation  Report  is  never  disclosed  to  the  colonel  being 
evaluated,  either  before  or  after  it  is  filed  in  the  official  record.  The  report  is  designed 
for  use  only  by  general  officer  promotion  boards.  It  is  not  used  in  any  other  personnel 
action.  (Colonels  receive  an  annual  OER  just  like  other  Air  Force  officers,  however.) 

Major  Evaluation  Forms.  Four  forms  are  used  in  the  evaluation  process:  (1)  Officer 
Evaluation  Report  (OER)  Form,  (2)  Education/Training  Report,  (3)  Colonel  Promotion 
Recommendation  Report,  and  (4)  Supplemental  Evaluation  Sheet.  The  first  form  is 
presented  and  described  in  Appendix  B. 

The  purpose  of  the  OER  form  is  to  document  officer  performance  and  potential  for 
increased  responsibility.  In  addition,  the  form  provides  evaluation  space  for  use  by 
successive  members  of  the  rating  chain. 

The  purpose  of  the  Education/Training  Report  is  to  document  an  officer's  perfor¬ 
mance  during  periods  of  formal  training.  This  one-page  form  consists  of  a  detailed 
description  of  an  officer's  success  (or  failure)  in  academic  training.  It  includes  the  name 
of  the  school,  course  title,  hours  completed,  hours  failed,  degree  awarded,  thesis  title, 
special  achievements  related  to  curriculum  and  research,  and  a  description  of  the 
student's  academic  skills  and  abilities,  as  well  as  comments  on  the  student's  general 
attitude,  appearance,  military  bearing,  performance  of  additional  duties,  and  whether  the 
student  received  recognition  for  above  average  achievement. 

The  purpose  of  the  Colonel  Promotion  Recommendation  Report  is  to  provide  boards 
with  the  most  complete,  reliable,  and  objective  information  on  the  performance  and 
promotion  potential  of  colonels  being  considered  for  advancement  to  brigadier  general. 
The  one-page  form  provides  space  for  a  handwritten  justification  for  promotion  and 
recommendation  for  assignment.  The  contents  of  the  form  are  not  revealed  to  the  ratee 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  Supplemental  Evaluation  Sheet  is  a  one-page,  multipurpose  evaluation  form  used 
(1)  to  cover  periods  of  performance  too  short  for  an  OER  (less  than  120  days);  (2)  as  a 
continuation  sheet  for  referral  reports;  (3)  to  document  missing  reports,  voided  reports, 
and  unrated  periods;  and  (4)  to  record  comments  made  by  Air  Force  advisors. 

Army  Officer  Evaluation  System 

Purpose.  The  Army's  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER)  is  designed  to  assess  an 
officer's  performance  and  to  estimate  potential  for  future  service  based  on  the  manner  of 
that  performance.  The  primary  focus  of  the  evaluation  is  on  (1)  a  comparison  between  the 
officer's  performance  and  the  duty  position  requirements  and  (2)  the  potential  evaluation, 
which  is  a  projection  of  the  performance  accomplished  during  the  rating  period  into  future 
circumstances  that  encompass  greater  responsibilities.  The  primary  focus  of  the  potential 
assessment  is  the  capability  of  the  officer  to  meet  increasing  responsibility  in  relation  to 
peers. 

Background.  The  OER  information  provides  the  basis  for  officer  personnel  actions 
such  as  promotion,  selection  for  command,  school  selection,  assignment,  specialty 
designation,  project  manager  designation,  retention  in  grade,  retention  on  active  duty,  and 
elimination.  The  current  OER  has  been  in  use  since  1979. 
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The  Army's  current  Officer  Personnel  Management  System  (OPMS)  was  implemented 
in  1975.  OPMS  is  implemented  by  the  Officer  Personnel  Management  Directorate  of  the 
Army  Military  Personnel  Center,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

As  part  of  OPMS,  the  Officer  Evaluation  Reporting  System  includes  the  methods  and 
procedures  for  organizational  evaluation  and  assessment  of  an  officer's  performance  and 
an  estimation  of  potential  for  future  service  based  on  that  performance.  The  official 
documentation  of  these  assessments  is  the  OER. 

Distinguishing  Features.  The  primary  features  of  the  Army  performance  evaluation 
system  are  (0  the  rated  officer/immediate  supervisor  communication  process,  (2)  the 
Senior  Rater  Profile  Report,  and  (3)  the  rating  chain. 

The  Army's  OER  procedures,  which  include  immediate  supervisors  rating  their 
subordinates,  are  designed  to  stimulate  a  continual  two-way  communication  so  that  rated 
officers  are  aware  of  the  specific  nature  of  their  duties  and  are  provided  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  specifications  of  billets  and  duties.  The  immediate  supervisor/sub¬ 
ordinate  communication  process  also  facilitates  the  dissemination  of  career  development 
information,  advice,  and  guidance  to  rated  officers.  This  kind  of  structured  (and  required) 
communication  between  supervisors  and  subordinates  also  encourages  the  perpetuation  of 
discipline  and  desired  behavior. 

The  purpose  of  the  Senior  Rater  Profile  Report  is  to  track  the  rating  history  of  each 
senior  rater.  The  report  establishes  all  senior  raters'  credibility  by  recording  how  well 
they  spread  out  their  ratings  of  subordinate  officer  potential.  This  information  is  made 
available  to  both  the  senior  rater  and  Army  headquarters.  Placement  of  the  form  in  the 
senior  rater's  official  record  for  review  by  selection  boards  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
the  senior  rater's  responsibilities  to  provide  credible  rating  information.  The  Army  is  the 
only  service  that  formally  analyzes  the  rating  style  of  its  senior  raters. 

The  Army's  rating  chain  invloves  the  rated  officer,  immediate  supervisor,  and  a 
senior  rating  official  in  the  performance  evaluation  system.  The  rated  officer  is  the 
subject  of  the  annual  evaluation  and  has  considerable  responsibility  in  the  evaluation 
process.  In  addition  to  performing  to  the  best  of  their  abilities,  the  rated  officers  must 
seek  counseling  when  needed,  discuss  their  duty  description  and  performance  objectives 
with  their  immediate  supervisors,  assess  their  objectives  and  update  them  as  required,  and 
describe  their  accomplishments  at  the  end  of  the  rating  period. 

The  rater  is  the  immediate  supervisor.  The  rater  is  most  familiar  with  the  day-to- 
day  performance  of  the  rated  officer  and  directly  guides  the  rated  officer's  participation 
in  the  organization's  mission. 

The  senior  rater  is  the  senior  rating  official  in  the  rating  chain.  The  senior  rater 
evaluates  the  rated  officer  from  a  broad  organizational  perspective  (the  minimum  grade 
for  a  senior  rater  is  major).  The  senior  rater's  evaluation  is  the  link  between  the  day-to- 
day  observation  of  the  rated  officer's  performance  by  the  rater  and  the  longer-term 
evaluation  of  the  rated  officer's  potential  for  advancement  by  Army  selection  boards.  If 
there  happens  to  be  an  intermediate  level  supervisor  between  the  rater  and  the  senior 
rater,  the  rating  chain  will  include  an  intermediate  rater. 

Promotion  Process  in  the  Army.  The  Army  has  institutionalized  a  dual-specialty 
system  that  recognizes  the  increasingly  limited  opportunity  for  officers  to  be  promoted 
into  primarily  operational  positions.  Since  it  plays  a  role  in  selection  and  promotion  board 
decisions  in  the  Army,  the  mechanics  of  the  dual-specialty  system  warrant  discussion. 
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The  method  used  by  the  Army  for  officer  professional  development  and  utilization  is 
the  concept  of  dual-specialty  development.  Under  dual-specialty  development,  the 
objective  is  for  the  majority  of  officers  to  gain  and  maintain  proficiency  in  an  "initial 
specialty"  and  later  on  to  develop  a  second  specialty  that  may  be  related  to  the  initial  one 
but  is  less  operational  in  nature  (this  training  usually  begins  by  the  eighth  year  of  service). 
For  example,  an  officer  with  an  initial  specialty  in  aviation  might  choose  aviation 
logistics  as  an  additional  area  of  specialization.  Further,  a  signal  corps  specialist  might 
choose  communications-electronics  for  a  second  specialty.  All  officers  above  the  rank  of 
captain  are  expected  to  simultaneously  develop  two  specialty  skills.  The  Army  selection 
boards  are  provided  with  an  officer  quota  for  each  specialty  area  in  order  to  ensure  that 
(1)  the  Army's  skill  and  grade  mix  is  in  balance  with  its  needs,  and  (2)  officers  who  are 
fully  qualified  are  selected  to  fill  initial  specialty  and  additional  specialty  needs. 

For  example,  the  Army  may  need  to  promote  200  officers  to  major.  If  the  board  is 
reviewing  400  officer  candidates  for  major,  it  decides  (1)  how  many  of  the  400  officers 
are  promotable  based  on  their  initial  specialty  skills.  That  is,  the  board  may  determine 
that  350  officers  are  promotable  within  that  group.  Next,  (2)  the  board  looks  within  this 
acceptable  group  and  attempts  to  fill  quotas  for  each  additional  specialty  area.  It  will  not 
promote  an  officer  who  does  not  meet  the  350  cutoff  (based  on  "operational"  perfor¬ 
mance)— even  if  the  officer  is  a  superior  performer  in  the  second  specialty.  However,  an 
officer  who  is  promotable  but  who  is  rated  lower  than  another  in  his  initial  specialty 
(which  is  similar  to  the  Navy  designator)  might  be  promoted  over  the  other.  These 
situations  may  occur  when  the  officer  has  a  second  specialty  in  a  skill  that  has  not  met  its 
quota  while  the  initial  specialty  has.  Selection  opportunity  may  vary  among  specialties, 
based  upon  projected  requirements  in  the  higher  grade.  Each  board  receives  a  letter  of 
instruction  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  providing  guidance  for  the  selection  process. 
That  portion  pertaining  to  specialization  indicates  that  the  specialist  has  a  role  and 
responsibility  that  is  equal  to  the  role  of  the  generalist. 

Major  Evaluation  Forms.  Two  forms  are  used  in  the  evaluation  process:  (1)  the  OER 
Form  and  (2)  the  OER  Support  Form.  Appendix  C  presents  and  describes  these  forms. 

The  OER  Form  provides  the  Army  with  current  performance  and  potential  assess¬ 
ments  of  each  rated  officer. 

Within  the  first  30  days  of  the  evaluation  period,  the  rater  and  rated  officer  must 
have  a  face-to-face  discussion  to  develop  a  working  copy  of  the  rated  officer's  OER 
Support  Form.  The  discussion  covers  the  rated  officer's  duties,  responsibilities, 
objectives,  and  contributions.  The  rated  officer  and  rater  initial  and  date  the  working 
copy,  indicating  discussion  as  well  as  agreement  on  the  duty  description  and  performance 
objectives.  The  rated  officer  updates  the  working  copy  to  reflect  the  changes  in  duties 
and  objectives  as  they  occur.  At  the  end  of  the  evaluation  period,  the  rated  officer 
prepares  a  final  Support  Form,  which  the  rating  officials  use  in  making  their  evaluations. 

There  are  two  advantages  provided  by  the  support  form  and  the  face-to-face 
communication  process  between  the  rater  and  rated  officer.  First  the  rated  officer  is 
informed  of  the  specific  nature  and  requirements  of  the  job  and  may  at  an  early  stage 
provide  input  on  what  should  or  could  be  accomplished.  Second,  the  meeting  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  immediate  supervisor  (rater)  to  (1)  direct  subordinates,  (2)  plan  for 
attaining  the  mission,  (3)  gain  information  from  ratees  about  their  perception  of  the 
organization,  and  (4)  find  better  ways  to  accomplish  the  mission. 


In  1983,  a  survey  was  conducted  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  OER  Support 
Form.  Results  indicated  distinct  differences  between  the  perceptions  of  rated  officers  on 
one  hand  and  senior  raters  on  the  other: 

1.  The  Support  Form  was  considered  valuable  by  62  percent  of  the  rated  officers, 
77  percent  of  the  raters,  and  81  percent  of  the  senior  raters. 

2.  A  majority  (89%)  of  the  raters  felt  they  had  coached  or  counseled  their 
subordinates  adequately;  however,  only  20  percent  of  the  officers  were  satisfied  that  they 
had  been  coached  or  counseled  adequately. 

3.  A  majority  (80%)  of  the  raters  believed  they  had  complied  with  the  regulatory 
requirement  to  discuss  objectives  with  the  rated  officer  within  the  first  30  days  of  the 
rating  period,  but  only  31  percent  of  the  rated  officers  acknowledged  an  adequate 
discussion.  Moreover,  90  percent  of  the  rated  officers  preferred  to  have  this  discussion. 

The  Army's  OER  System  has  been  in  operation  since  1979.  It  is  reportedly  working 
without  serious  inflation  by  senior  raters  and  with  strong  selection  board  endorsement. 
Board  members  have  indicated  that  interpretation  of  the  senior  rater's  evaluation  of  part 
7  of  the  OER  Form  is  dependent  upon  joint  consideration  of  all  three  of  its  components— 
the  box  check,  the  profile,  and  the  narrative— and  all  three  aspects  contain  the  senior 
rater's  message  to  the  board.  Most  senior  raters  are  spreading  their  box  checks  across  the 
top  four  (of  nine)  boxes.  Some  spread  effective  officers  through  the  fifth  and  sixth  boxes. 
The  strongest  selection  board  feedback  is  that  those  senior  officers  who  focus  primarily 
on  the  top  box  are  "losing  their  vote"  and  "hurting  their  subordinates'  chances  "  for 
selection  and  promotion. 


Coast  Guard  Officer  Evaluation  System 


Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  Coast  Guard's  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER)  System 
is  to  supply  information  to  the  Commandant  for  personnel  management  decisions  such  as 
promotion,  assignment,  and  career  development.  In  addition,  the  Coast  Guard  recognizes 
that  the  OER  reinforces  command  authority  by  providing  a  delineation  of  the  lines  of 
authority  and  responsibility,  with  officers  knowing  the  members  of  their  rating  chains. 
The  system  assists  commanding  officers  in  delineating  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility 
and  ensuring  common  understanding  of  responsibilities.  Finally,  the  OER  is  designed  to 
help  maintain  Coast  Guard  values  and  standards.  Each  officer  is  evaluated  on  job 
achievements  but  also  on  common  professional  values  and  standards  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
which  are  defined  by  the  performance  scales  on  the  OER. 


Background.  Coast  Guard  officer  evaluation  policy  is  established  by  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters,  Washington,  DC,  and  implemented  by  the  Office  of  Personnel,  Evaluation 
Systems  Division,  located  at  Headquarters.  The  Evaluation  Systems  Division  is  staffed  by 
one  captain  (0-6)  and  one  lieutenant  commander  (0-4).  The  division  has  three  objectives: 
(1)  to  monitor  Coast  Guard  compliance  with  officer  evaluation  policy,  (2)  to  continually 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  Coast  Guard  officer  evaluation  system,  and  (3)  to 
tabulate  rating  data  used  to  monitor  evaluation  trends.  The  division  serves  as  the 
corporate  memory  for  the  Coast  Guard's  personnel  evaluation  process  and  provides  a 
central  point  for  continual  review. 


In  January  1982,  after  completing  a  2-year  study  of  evaluation  systems,  the  Coast 
Guard  implemented  the  Officer  Performance  Management  System  (OPMS).  OPMS 
introduced  a  new  Coast  Guard  evaluation  system  based  on  measuring  performance  and 


inaiv.-  .  tributes  with  behavioral  examples  as  standards  of  performance.  In  July  1984, 
OPML>  w,\ .  replaced  by  the  OER  system,  which  maintained  the  focus  on  well-defined 
standard-,  '-.jt  reduced  several  time-consuming  and  paper-intensive  aspects  of  OPMS. 

Distinguishing  Features.  The  primary  features  of  the  Coast  Guard  performance 
evaluation  system  are  (l)  the  use  of  performance  standards,  (2)  the  high  degree  of 
headquarters'  administrative  review  and  quality  control,  (3)  a  policy  of  placing  responsi¬ 
bility  for  managing  performance  with  each  individual  officer,  and  (4)  the  rating  chain. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  Coast  Guard's  OER  is  the  use  of 
performance  standards,  written  descriptions  of  behavior  that  reflect  performance  levels 
within  each  performance  dimension  or  area.  The  following  is  one  example  of  a  vritten 
description  of  behavior  found  in  the  "Performance  of  Duties"  section  on  the  OER: 

Get  results  which  far  surpass  your  expectation  in  all  situations. 

Own  work  and  that  of  subordinates  is  consistently  of  high  quality; 
never  needs  redoing.  Results  have  significant  positive  impact  on 
department  and/or  unit. 

One  reason  the  Coast  Guard  believes  the  standards  are  such  a  significant  feature  of 
the  system  is  that  they  provide  a  common  frame  of  reference  for  rating  officers'  observed 
behaviors.  The  immediate  supervisor  reviews  the  officer's  performance  during  the  6- 
month  reporting  period  and  assigns  a  grade  for  each  performance  dimension  on  the  OER. 
Grades  range  from  1  (low)  to  7  (high).  An  important  element  of  the  Coast  Guard  system  is 
the  policy  of  comparing  an  officer's  performance  and  qualities  to  behavioral  standards— 
not  to  other  officers.  Therefore,  each  officer  receives  a  series  of  ratings  and  is  not 
ranked  against  other  officers. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Coast  Guard's  system  is  its  practice  of 
administrative  review  and  quality  control.  Every  OER  is  reviewed  when  it  is  received  at 
Headquarters.  OERs  with  substantive  errors  or  marks  not  supported  by  narrative 
comments  and  specific  examples  of  performance  and  qualities  are  returned  to  the  rater 
for  revision. 

A  third  distinguishing  feature  is  the  Coast  Guard  policy  of  officer-initiated 
performance  counseling.  With  the  exception  of  ensigns  and  lieutenants  (junior  grade), 
counseling  is  optional  unless  the  rated  officer  or  a  member  of  the  rating  chain  requests  it. 
Each  officer  is  responsible  for  his  or  her  own  performance  and  for  getting  the  counseling 
that  may  be  needed  to  measure  up  to  standards. 

The  rating  chain  provides  the  assessment  of  an  officer's  performance  and  value  to  the 
Coast  Guard  through  a  system  of  multiple  evaluators  and  reviewers,  who,  according  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  present  independent  views  and  ensure  accuracy,  timeliness,  and  correctness 
of  reporting.  It  reinforces  decentralization  by  placing  responsibilities  for  development 
and  performance  evaluation  at  the  lowest  levels  within  the  command  structure.  The 
reported-on  officer  is  the  officer  being  evaluated.  The  reported-on  officer  prepares  the 
administrative  portion  of  the  OER  and  forwards  it  to  the  supervisor  at  least  14  days 
before  the  end  of  the  reporting  period  or  occasion  for  the  report.  The  supervisor  is 
normally  the  individual  the  reported-on  officer  answers  to  on  a  daily  basis.  The  supervisor 
evaluates  the  performance  of  the  reported-on  officer  and  provides  feedback  to  the 
reported-on  officer  if  requested.  The  reporting  officer  is  normally  the  supervisor's 
supervisor. 


The  reporting  officer  evaluates  the  reported-on  officer's  performance,  personal 
qualities  and  ability  to  represent  the  Coast  Guard  and  evaluates  the  leadership  and 
potential  of  the  reported-on  officer  for  promotion  and  special  assignment,  such  as 
command.  The  reporting  officer  ensures  that  the  supervisor  fully  meets  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  administration  of  the  OER  by  holding  supervisors  accountable  for  accurate 
evaluations.  If  a  supervisor  submits  evaluations  that  are  inconsistent  with  actual 
performance  or  unsubstantiated  by  narrative  comments,  the  reporting  officer  counsels  the 
supervisor  and  considers  this  when  grading  the  supervisor's  OER  (Section  5  of  the  OER 
contains  a  graded  section  titled  "Evaluating  Subordinates—the  extent  to  which  an  officer 
conducts,  or  requires  others  to  conduct,  accurate,  uninflated,  and  timely  evaluation  for 
enlisted,  civilian,  and  officer  personnel").  The  reviewer  is  normally  the  supervisor  of  the 
reporting  officer.  The  reviewer  ensures  that  the  supervisor  and  reporting  officer  have 
adequately  executed  their  responsibilities  under  the  OER.  The  reviewer  may  return  an 
OER  to  the  reporting  officer  to  correct  errors,  omissions,  or  inconsistencies  between 
numerical  evaluations  and  written  comments. 

Major  Evaluation  Forms.  Two  forms  are  used  in  the  evaluation  process:  (1)  the 
Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER)  and  (2)  the  Officer  Support  Form.  An  example  of  the 
former  is  presented  and  described  in  Appendix  D. 

The  OER  is  four  pages  long,  with  a  separate  form  for  each  grade. 

The  Officer  Support  Form  is  used  by  either  the  reported-on  officer,  the  supervisor,  or 
both  as  an  aid  in  establishing  a  clear  understanding  of  job  expectations  and  in  assisting  the 
supervisor  in  constructive  performance  feedback  and  preparation  of  proper  evaluations. 
Use  of  the  form  is  mandatory  for  supervisors  of  all  reported-on  officers  of  the  grades 
ensign  and  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  or  when  a  senior  member  of  the  rating  chain  directs 
that  it  be  used.  The  Officer  Support  Form  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  clarifying  the  reported- 
on  officer's  job  responsibilities  and  areas  of  the  job  that  either  the  reported-on  officer  or 
the  supervisor  feels  should  receive  emphasis  during  the  reporting  period.  It  serves  as  a 
means  for  the  reported-on  officer  to  inform  the  supervisor  if  counseling  is  desired: 
provides  the  reported-on  officer  a  means  of  bringing  to  the  supervisor's  attention 
significant  accomplishments;  provides  a  place  for  the  supervisor  to  note  significant 
accomplishments,  shortcomings,  behavior,  or  qualities  observed  during  the  period;  serves 
as  a  vehicle  for  giving  specific,  constructive  performance  feedback;  and  assists  the 
supervisor  and  reporting  officer  in  preparing  well-substantiated  performance  evaluations. 
The  form  may  be  used  for  all  grades  of  officers. 

Marine  Corps  Officer  Evaluation  System 

Purpose.  The  purpose  of  the  Marine  Corps  Performance  Evaluation  System  (PES)  is 
to  provide  essential,  accurate  information  on  Marine  Corps  sergeants  and  to  assist 
headquarters  in  making  decision  on  selection  and  assignment. 

Background.  The  Marine  Corps'  current  PES  was  implemented  in  December  1985, 
after  a  Marine  Corps  study  reported  that  extensive  grade  inflation,  if  not  controlled, 
would  cause  the  system  to  become  ineffective  within  the  next  few  years.  The  study 
recommended  changes  to  control  grade  inflation,  improve  accountability  and  accuracy  of 
fitness  reports,  simplify  and  streamline  the  evaluation  system,  and  improve  the  Marine 
Corps  procedure  for  counseling  officers. 

Distinguishing  Features.  The  primary  distinguishing  features  of  the  Marine  Corps 
PES  are  (l)  the  ranking  of  officers,  (2)  the  use  of  manipulation  controls,  (3)  the  separation 
of  counseling  from  the  evaluation  report,  and  (4)  the  rating  chain. 
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The  revised  PES  requires  the  reporting  senior  to  rank  officers  ("1  of  6,  2  of  6,"  etc.) 
who  are  marked  "outstanding"  in  block  15a  ("General  Value  To  The  Service").  Only  Marine 
officers  in  the  same  grade  are  ranked. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  is  the  use  of  manipulation  controls.  Reporting  seniors 
must  list  alphabetically  the  names  of  all  reported-on  Marines  (in  a  given  grade)  on  the 
back  of  all  FITREP  forms.  For  example,  a  reporting  senior  who  reports  on  eight  majors  is 
required  to  alphabetically  list  the  names  of  the  eight  majors  on  the  back  of  each  of  the 
eight  fitness  reports.  This  requirement  minimizes  the  opportunity  to  inflate  the  number 
of  officers  that  the  rater  claims  is  in  the  comparison  group;  thereby  contributing  to 
improving  the  accuracy  of  the  ranking  process. 

A  further  distinguishing  feature  is  the  Marine  Corps'  policy  to  separate  performance 
counseling  from  the  FITREP  process.  A  1984  Marine  Corps  study  found  that  simultaneous 
counseling  and  fitness  report  preparation  creates  a  situation  in  which  Marines  are  more 
interested  in  fitness  report  marks  than  counseling.  The  study  indicated  that  when 
counseling  is  tied  to  the  report  process,  it  is  often  slanted  toward  past  efforts  rather  than 
toward  improving  future  performance  and  that  it  contributes  to  inflated  markings. 

The  reported-on  Marine  is  the  one  being  evaluated.  In  the  rating  chain,  the  reporting 
senior  is  the  first  officer  (or  civilian  equivalent,  GS-11  or  above)  who  is  senior  in  grade  to 
the  reported-on  Marine  and  is  directly  responsible  for  the  primary  tasking  and  supervision 
of  the  Marine.  The  reporting  senior  is  the  officer  in  the  best  position  to  observe  the 
Marine's  daily  performance.  The  reviewing  officer  is  the  second  and  next  senior  officer  in 
grade  (or  civilian  equivalent)  to  the  reported-on  Marine  and  is  the  officer  directly 
responsible  for  the  primary  tasking,  supervision,  and  evaluation  of  the  reporting  senior. 

Major  Evaluation  Forms.  One  form,  the  USMC  Fitness  Report,  is  used  in  the 
evaluation  process.  This  is  presented  and  described  in  Appendix  E. 

Interviews  with  Industry 

During  June  and  July  1985,  interviews  were  conducted  with  Personnel  and  Employee 
Development  officers  of  nine  large  companies  concerning  their  current  practices  in  the 
evaluation,  development,  and  promotion  of  employees.  In  particular,  the  interviews  were 
structured  to  obtain  specific  information  about  (1)  the  mechanics  (form,  content,  etc.)  of 
performance  appraisal  in  the  organization,  (2)  the  steps  of  processes  involved  in 
completing  an  employee  evaluation,  and  (3)  the  use  of  appraisal  information  in  the 
organization.  In  addition,  those  interviewed  were  asked  to  discuss  their  organization's 
approach  to  career  development,  job  assignment  or  succession  planning,  and  the  links  (if 
any)  between  performance  evaluation  and  these  organizational  decisions. 

The  analysis  of  the  interviews  is  divided  into  three  sections.  In  the  first  section,  the 
common  features  of  performance  appraisal  systems  are  identified  across  the  various 
companies  interviewed.  Next,  these  general  findings  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
current  Navy  Officer  Fitness  Report  System.  Following  the  Navy-Industry  comparison, 
the  role  of  organizational  performance  appraisal  information  in  various  personnel  deci¬ 
sions  is  described.  The  discussion  includes  the  identification  of  alternative  sources  and 
types  of  information  used  for  such  decisions  as  job  assignment  and  development. 

Nine  organizations  in  the  East  and  the  Midwest  were  selected.  All  organizations  had 
performance  appraisal  systems  in  place.  Over  one  half  of  the  organizations  had  a 
systematic  approach  to  career  planning  for  individuals  as  well  as  long-term  succession 


planning  for  the  organization.  The  individuals  interviewed  in  each  organization  represent¬ 
ed  the  personnel  or  employee  relations  function  and  directly  controlled  or  implemented 
the  personnel  appraisal  system  in  their  organization.  The  companies  providing  the 
interviews  included  a  major  member  of  the  hotel,  food,  and  beverage  industry;  a  leading 
international  supplier  of  automation  and  central  technology  products;  a  highly  diversified 
producer  of  commercial  and  industrial  goods  and  services;  and  a  large,  diversified 
company  that  manufactures  tapes,  abrasive  materials,  drugs,  reflective  materials,  and 
other  products. 

Common  Features  of  Performance  Evaluation  in  Selected  Companies 

Job  Scope  Descriptions.  The  careful,  complete  documentation  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  employee's  current  position  is  a  key  element  in  performance  appraisal  in  these 
organizations.  The  importance  that  companies  place  on  this  factor  is  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  selected  organizations  provide  a  space  on  the  front  of  the 
appraisal  instrument  in  which  to  record  specific  job  scope  information.  In  addition,  raters 
are  given  training  specifically  geared  toward  providing  accurate,  complete  information 
about  the  scope  of  the  job  held  by  each  employee. 

The  interviewees  suggested  four  purposes  for  the  job  scope  statement.  First,  for  the 
rated  employee,  it  identifies  what  duties  are  required.  Second,  for  the  rater,  it  provides 
reasonably  specific  information  regarding  the  job.  Third,  for  the  rater  and  the  ratee,  it 
provides  a  management-by-objectives  (MBO)  basis  for  performance  planning  and  goal 
setting.  And  last,  for  the  organization,  documenting  employee  activities  (successive  job 
scope  statements)  provides  critical  input  on  the  range  of  activities  and  skills  that  the 
employee  has  developed,  may  need  to  develop,  and  so  forth.  In  addition,  the  information 
can  be  used  to  assess  the  employee's  potential  for  promotion  or  assignment  into  a  specific 
job  area  by  indicating  if  the  individual  has  had  relevant  task  experience  and  how  well  the 
person  has  performed  in  those  tasks. 

Use  of  Performance  Ratings  Rather  Than  Comparison  Rankings.  The  actual  format 
of  appraisal  instruments  varies  from  organization  to  organization.  In  some  companies, 
M BO-type  format  or  goal  sett'ng  is  used  as  the  basis  for  evaluation;  in  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  employees  are  rated  on  specific  behavioral  standards  or  examples  of  performance. 
Although  the  format  varies,  all  employees  are  given  ratings  (high  to  low,  good  to  bad, 
etc.)  of  performance  rather  than  rankings.  That  is,  employees  are  evaluated  against  an 
external  set  of  performance  standards  rather  than  against  their  co-workers  or  peers. 

Multiple  Raters  in  Performance  Evaluations.  In  all  of  the  organizations  interviewed, 
the  immediate  supervisor  is  responsible  for  the  observance,  evaluation,  and  documentation 
of  employee  performance.  The  interviewees  stated  that  the  immediate  supervisor  has  the 
greatest  day-to-day  contact  with  each  subordinate  and  can  most  directly  and  accurately 
observe  the  employee's  behaviors.  Therefore,  the  immediate  supervisor  is  responsible  for 
completing  the  performance  ratings  on  each  subordinate. 

The  majority  of  the  organizations  interviewed  also  use  second-level  supervisory 
review.  The  immediate  supervisor's  supervisor  reviews  the  employee's  evaluation  and 
provides  modifications  or  an  independent  evaluation  of  the  employee.  Typically,  the 
immediate  supervisor  and  the  second-level  supervisor  meet  to  discuss  each  employee.  The 
immediate  supervisor  presents  the  rationale  behind  specific  ratings.  If  the  second-level 
supervisor  believes  that  the  ratings  are  too  high  or  too  low,  the  ratings  are  modified 
accordingly. 


The  purpose  of  the  second  rater  in  organizations  is  threefold:  (1)  This  procedure 
provides  a  quality  check  of  the  immediate  supervisor's  ratings,  (2)  there  is  at  least  an 
implicit  negative  consequence  for  providing  inflated  or  extremely  harsh  employee 
evaluations  (i.e.,  the  immediate  supervisor  will  be  viewed  as  unable  to  effectively 
evaluate  subordinates,  which  may  emerge  when  the  supervisor  is  under  consideration  for  a 
promotion),  and  (3)  the  second-level  rater  brings  a  broader  perspective  of  the  employee 
into  the  evaluation  situation.  That  is,  the  second-level  rater  provides  additional 
information,  a  different  (presumably  broader)  frame  of  reference,  and  a  mechanism  for 
monitoring  the  individual  supervisor's  ratings. 

Rater  Training.  The  organizations  provide  training  to  managers  that  is  specifically 
designed  to  address  rating  quality  or  accuracy  and  to  assist  managers  in  providing 
performance  feedback  to  employees.  In  some  of  the  organizations,  extensive  training 
time  is  devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  performance  appraisal  form  itself,  to  methods 
for  writing  performance  objectives,  to  writing  an  accurate  job  scope  statement,  and  so 
forth.  The  nature  of  the  training  format  itself  varies  across  the  organizations  inter¬ 
viewed.  In  some  instances,  the  training  involves  a  lecture  format,  with  sample  appraisal 
instruments  as  training  exercises;  in  other  instances,  managers  are  provided  with  on-going 
training  exercises  which  are  to  be  completed  prior  to  each  evaluation  process. 

Unitary  Purpose  of  Appraisal  Information.  Similar  to  the  Navy,  organizations  use 
performance  information  for  a  myriad  of  personnel  decisions,  such  as  salary  increases, 
promotion,  job  assignments  or  placement  decisions,  recommendations  for  training,  dis¬ 
missals  or  terminations,  and  employee  performance  counseling.  Across  the  nine 
companies  interviewed,  the  uses  of  performance  appraisal  information  varied.  However, 
within  a  given  organization,  performance  information  is  tied  primarily  to  one  personnel 
decision  or  practice.  In  two  organizations,  performance  information  is  collected  to 
document  past  and  current  performance  as  a  basis  for  salary  or  merit  pay  increase 
recommendations;  in  another,  the  performance  information  provides  one  input  into 
promotion  decisions;  and  in  still  another,  it  is  used  as  a  measure  to  summarize 
performance  for  communication  between  supervisor  and  employee.  In  these  latter  cases, 
the  performance  appraisal  information  is  collected  and  documented  by  the  supervisor,  and 
the  employee  receives  performance  feedback  and  career  counseling.  That  is,  the 
performance  information  is  systematically  collected  and  used,  but  not  by  anyone  other 
than  the  immediate  supervisor  and  the  subordinate.  The  organization  uses  other 
information  as  a  basis  for  such  decisions  as  salary  increases,  promotion,  training 
recommendations,  and  succession  planning.  These  other  sources  of  information  could 
include  performance-related  information,  but  the  information  is  generally  collected  via  a 
method  other  than  the  performance  appraisal  instrument. 

In  summary,  although  the  purpose  of  collecting  performance  information  varies 
across  organizations,  the  specific  appraisal  form  is  rarely  tied  to  multiple  personnel 
decisions.  The  organization  decides  what  the  primary  use  is  to  be  and  avoids  associating 
the  performance  appraisal  with  other,  possibly  conflicting,  decisions. 


The  Navy  Performance  Appraisal  Process  Compared  With  Industrial  Systems 


As  stated  in  NAVMILPERSCOMINST  1611.1  (Department  of  the  Navy,  1981),  the  uses 
of  the  Navy's  FITREP  include  promotion  decisions,  assignment,  retention,  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  postgraduate  training,  recommendations  for  special  assignments,  and  officer  per¬ 
formance  and  career  counseling.  In  reality,  the  FITREP  is  used  as  a  basis  for  each  of 
these  decisions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rater  or  CO  does  not  have  all  of  these 
organizational  purposes  in  mind  when  completing  the  FITREP.  As  the  interviews  with  the 
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COs  in  the  URL,  RL,  and  SC  indicate,  COs  want  to  convey  the  promotabiiity  of  their 
officers  to  promotion  boards.  In  addition,  in  the  URL,  COs  attempt  to  identify  officers 
who  should  be  the  next  COs  in  the  Navy.  Therefore,  the  FITREP  is  completed  by  the 
rater  from  a  unitary  perspective  (i.e.,  to  identify  for  boards  the  best  and  the  worst  officer 
candidates  for  promotion).  Further,  the  trait  ratings,  the  ranking,  and  the  FITREP 
narrative  are  completed  to  be  consistent  (thus  are  frequently  inflated)  with  the  CO's 
judgment  regarding  the  officer’s  promotabiiity.  This  appears  to  create  some  difficulty  for 
the  Navy  when  the  FITREP  is  used  as  a  basis  for  job  assignment  decisions  or  for  officer 
performance  counseling.  Detailers  and  specific  board  members  have  little  unique 
information  about  traits,  other  than  general  suitability  for  command,  to  assist  them  in 
identifying  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  a  given  officer. 

In  some  of  the  organizations  interviewed,  this  would  not  cause  a  major  problem.  One 
reason  is  that  the  performance  information  gathered  is  typically  used  for  only  one  purpose 
(i.e.,  promotion)  and  not  for  other  purposes  (e.g.,  performance  counseling).  In  the  Navy, 
the  method  for  identifying  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  an  officer  for  job 
assignments  decisions  is  to  look  at  the  trait  ratings  and  the  narrative  on  the  officer's 
FITREP.  However,  since  COs  tend  to  inflate  and  make  all  trait  ratings  alike  (in  order  to 
get  who  they  want  promoted),  these  ratings  provide  little  useful  information  about  the 
relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  within  a  given  officer.  COs  simply  attempt  to 
distinguish  differences  between  officers  for  the  promotion  boards  (i.e.,  identify  the  "good" 
officer  from  the  "not  so  good"  ones).  In  general,  promotion  and  job  placement  or  officer 
counseling  practices  are  very  different  decisions  and  may  require  different  performance 
information  and  form.  In  the  Navy,  these  decisions  are  related  in  a  general  sense,  since 
specific  billets  at  certain  career  stages  are  required  for  promotion.  However,  the 
individuals  interviewed  in  industry  said  that  it  is  essential  to  use  performance  information 
for  one  clearly  identified  purpose,  not  for  conflicting,  multiple  purposes. 

Ratings  and  Rankings  of  Performance  and  Promotabiiity.  In  the  Navy,  both  trait 
ratings  of  performance  and  ranking  of  officers  are  used.  In  industrial  organizations,  an 
employee's  performance  is  evaluated  by  rating  the  employee  in  comparison  to  specific 
behavioral  standards  or  goals  (as  in  MBO).  In  organizations,  the  current  performance  of 
an  employee  is  not  ranked  against  all  other  employees  in  a  given  group.  However,  in  some 
of  the  organizations  interviewed,  rankings  are  used  to  indicate  the  promotabiiity  of  the 
top  three  or  four  employees.  This  is  similar  to  the  Navy  policy  of  ranking  all  officers 
(from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  through  captain)  who  are  recommended  for  early 
promotion.  Further,  in  many  of  the  organizations  interviewed,  the  ranking  of  promot¬ 
abiiity  is  separate  from  the  performance  review  process;  there  is  frequently  a  separate 
form  used  for  this  decision.  In  addition,  the  employees  typically  do  not  know  their 
rankings  or  promotabiiity  rating.  The  ranking  information,  then,  is  used  as  one  input  for 
succession  planning  or  promotion  decision.  The  immediate  rater  again  provides  this 
information  to  the  supervisor.  The  immediate  supervisor  evaluates  the  employee's  current 
performance  using  trait  ratings  (low  to  high)  or  behavioral  ratings.  Then  on  a  separate 
form  or  in  a  separate  section  of  the  performance  appraisal  form,  the  supervisor  ranks  the 
employee  in  terms  of  readiness  for  a  new  position. 

This  is  not  unlike  the  Navy's  evaluation  process.  The  Officer  Fitness  Report  includes 
trait  ratings  as  well  as  ranking.  However,  the  similarities  between  industry  and  the  Navy 
end  there.  In  the  organizations  interviewed,  the  employee  rankings  typically  are 
presented  to  the  supervisor's  supervisor.  The  second-level  supervisor  can  modify  these 
rankings.  There  is  no  such  check,  or  "gating,"  in  the  Navy  system.  A  second  difference  is 
that  in  the  Navy,  COs  frequently  rank  from  3  to  30  people  within  a  peer  group  in  a  given 
appraisal  period  (especially  in  the  URL).  COs  frequently  rank  all  of  their  lieutenant 


commanders  (and  above),  because  the  majority  of  lieutenant  commanders  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  early  promotion  and  therefore  must  be  ranked  against  each  other  in 
compliance  with  Navy  instructions.  In  organizations,  they  do  not  rank  all  employees  in  a 
given  job  type,  grade,  or  rank.  Supervisors  rank  only  those  top  three  or  four  employees 
who  are  promotable  into  a  particular  job  area  or  function  (for  example,  for  the  immediate 
supervisor's  own  job).  Therefore,  a  supervisor  in  a  company  generally  has  fewer 
employees  to  evaluate  than  in  the  Navy. 

Finally,  in  organizations,  individuals  are  ranked  with  regard  to  their  suitability  for  a 
single,  well-defined  position.  One  implication  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  top  candidate 
for  one  position  may  not  be  the  best  for  all  positions.  In  contrast,  raters  in  the  Navy  must 
rank  individuals  without  considering  the  unique  demands  of  alternate  specific  positions  for 
which  any  one  officer  may  be  considered.  As  an  aid,  the  CO  chooses  the  next  job  in  the 
hierarchy  leading  to  CO  as  the  benchmark  position  and  evaluates  the  officer's  potential 
ability  to  perform  that  job.  There  is  no  evaluation  of  the  officer's  potential  for  positions 
that  are  not  directly  in  the  required  path  to  CO.  The  specific  requirements  (strengths  and 
weaknesses;  job  duties)  of  any  of  the  jobs  are  not  considered.  In  industry,  the  supervisor 
must  rank  the  person  for  one  or  more  alternate  positions.  In  the  Navy,  the  CO  ranks  the 
person,  without  knowing  the  specific  position  in  which  each  officer  might  be  placed. 

Role  of  Organizational  Performance  Evaluation  Information  in  Job  Assignments  and 
Succession  Planning:  Use  of  Alternative  Sources  of  Information.  All  of  the  organizations 
interviewed  have  employee-initiated  career  development  programs.  That  is,  if  an 
employee  wants  to  develop  or  acquire  skills  in  a  particular  area,  the  individual  can 
contact  the  company's  career  development  department  to  initiate  such  skill  acquisition  or 
development.  However,  none  of  the  organizations  play  an  active  role  in  the  career 
development  of  all  of  its  employees.  In  fact,  many  of  the  organizations  "track"  only  a 
small  percentage  of  high-potential,  high-performance  employees.  The  rationale  behind 
this  organizational  tracking  is  to  develop  key  individuals  in  such  a  way  (e.g.,  via  job 
assignments)  that  in  the  long-term  they  would  move  into  high-level,  critical  positions  in 
the  organization  (succession  planning). 

For  job  assignment  or  job  promotion  decisions,  the  organizations  that  were  inter¬ 
viewed  rely  very  slightly  upon  their  formal  performance  evaluation  ratings.  In  fact,  the 
formal  performance  appraisal  plays  a  relatively  minor  role  in  job  assignments;  instead  less 
formal  methods  of  collecting  candidate  information  are  used.  However,  one  critical 
reorientation  should  be  made  at  this  point.  For  decisions  such  as  job  assignment, 
promotion,  or  succession  planning,  the  organization  shifts  its  focus  away  from  the 
individual  (and  the  evaluation  of  current  performance)  to  the  assessment  and  analysis  of 
the  requirements  of  a  given  job  or  set  of  jobs.  In  other  words,  the  focus  is  upon  defining 
the  requirements  of  a  job  and  the  skills  necessary  to  perform  the  job  successfully,  rather 
than  determining  whether  the  individual  exhibits  high  or  low  performance.  A  great  deal 
of  organizational  time  and  effort  is  devoted  to  understanding  jobs.  One  reason  for  this 
shift  in  focus  (from  person  to  job)  is  that  all  of  the  employees  under  consideration  for 
these  positions  have  been  assessed  as  high  performers  with  high  potential.  Therefore, 
there  is  less  need  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  poor  employees.  The  question 
in  job  assignment  or  succession  planning  decisions  shifts  from  "Who  are  my  top 
performers?"  to  "Among  my  top  performers,  who  would  be  best  placed  in  a  job  which  has 
these  specific  set  of  requirements?"  Before  the  employee  or  candidate  information  is 
considered,  the  job  must  be  clearly  defined. 

Job  Assignment.  Few  of  the  organizations  interviewed  use  the  actual  ratings  from 
their  formal  performance  appraisal  system  as  a  basis  for  job  assignment  decisions.  If 


performance  information  is  used,  it  is  presented  in  a  summary  form,  reflecting  successive 
past  job  evaluations,  not  simply  the  evaluation  in  the  most  immediate  position.  3ob 
assignment  or  placement  decisions  in  organizations  are  based  upon  multiple  sources  of 
information,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Successive  Job  Scope  Statements.  These  statements  are  reviewed  for  two 
reasons:  first,  to  determine  what  the  employee  has  accomplished  in  jobs  which  are 
believed  to  develop  specific  skills;  and  second,  to  assess  whether  the  individual  has 
developed  skills  which  are  pertinent  to  the  new  job.  The  job  scope  statements  are  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  critical  inputs  into  the  job  assignment  process.  Decision  makers  try  to 
assess  what  skills  were  necessary  to  successfully  perform  in  past  jobs,  whether  these  skills 
are  necessary  for  the  new  job,  whether  necessary  skills  are  sufficiently  developed  or  there 
is  sufficient  employee  potential  to  believe  that  they  can  be  developed. 

2.  Employee  Statement.  A  second  key  source  of  input  into  job  assignment  decisions 
is  the  employee's  personal  statement  regarding  performance,  committee  involvement, 
special  task  force  involvement,  community  activities,  and  preferences  for  a  position. 
Some  of  the  organizations  interviewed  said  that  there  might  be  a  gap  or  lack  of 
information  regarding  a  skill  area  for  a  given  individual  as  reflected  in  the  job  scope 
statements.  In  addition,  a  new  job  might  involve  a  move  or  a  great  deal  of  traveling. 
Here,  the  employee's  preference  statement  is  consulted. 

3.  Educational  and  Technical  Background.  This  source  of  information  includes  the 
documentation  of  formal  education,  including  technical  degrees,  continuing  education 
courses,  work-related  seminars,  and  workshops.  The  background  of  the  candidates  is 
reviewed,  together  with  previous  job  experience  and  preferences. 

4.  Peer  and  Customer  Input.  When  high-performing,  high-potential  employees  are 
considered  for  a  specific  job,  many  of  the  organizations  interviewed  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  contact  peers,  former  peers,  supervisors,  and  customers.  The  rationale  behind 
this  source  of  information  is  that  peers  and  clients  or  customers  interact  with  the 
candidate  under  a  different  set  of  circumstances  and  thus  may  view  the  employee  from  a 
different  perspective  than  the  supervisor.  The  input  from  peers  and  clients  may  add 
unique  information  to  the  decision  process  that  the  supervisor  may  not  have  access  to,  or 
it  may  supplement  supervisory  input. 

5.  Informal  Supervisory  Input.  This  source  of  information  involves  input  from  the 
candidate's  past  supervisors  as  well  as  the  current  supervisor.  In  addition,  other  division 
heads  or  supervisors  with  whom  the  candidate  has  interacted  are  contacted  for  their 
input. 

All  of  the  above  information  typically  is  gathered  on  each  candidate  for  a  given  job 
assignment  decision.  Much  of  the  information  is  gathered  informally,  primarily  by  the 
candidate's  immediate  supervisor.  Very  little  empirical  information  (performance  ratings 
or  promotion  rankings)  is  gathered  or  used  in  such  decisions. 

Methods  for  Integrating  Alternative  Sources  of  Information  in  Job  Assignment 
Decisions.  From  the  nine  companies  interviewed,  one  general  method  was  identified  for 
integrating  and  synthesizing  information  used  in  job  assignment  decisions.  This  method  is 
employed  in  those  companies  with  strong  managerial  involvement  and  commitment  to  the 
job  assignment  outcomes.  When  a  job  opening  is  imminent,  managers  who  head  the 
various  divisions  in  the  organization  meet  to  discuss  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
position.  These  managers  then  assess  and  identify  the  top  candidate  within  their  own 
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function.  Gathering  again  as  a  group,  the  managers  present  their  top  candidates  for  the 
specific  job.  Division  or  function  managers  comment  on  their  own  candidate  as  well  as  on 
other  candidates.  The  organizations  that  use  this  method  of  placing  individuals  into 
specific  jobs  cite  a  number  of  advantages:  (1)  Both  the  strengths  and  weakness  of  each 
candidate  are  revealed  and  explored,  (2)  the  function  head  must  eventually  set  aside 
function  loyalties  in  order  to  place  the  most  qualified  and  appropriate  candidate  into  the 
specific  position,  and  (3)  the  decision  makers  feel  involved  and  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  the  decisions  that  they  make. 


Implications  for  the  Navy 


The  results  of  the  industry  interviews  suggest  a  number  of  common  features  of 
successful  performance  evaluation  and  promotion  practices.  It  would  be  tempting  to 
recommend  that  the  Navy  incorporate  these  common  features  into  the  Navy  evaluation 
system.  Although  some  changes  can  be  incorporated  without  much  cost  (e.g.,  the 
modification  of  the  FITREP  form  itself),  other  changes  suggest  a  substantial  commitment 
from  the  Navy.  The  following  sections  compare  the  Navy  with  the  sampled  industries  on  a 
number  of  organizational  characteristics.  In  addition,  the  possible  implications  for  the 
Navy  of  borrowing  performance  appraisal  features  directly  from  organizations  are 
discussed. 


Span  of  Control.  In  the  organizations  interviewed,  immediate  supervisors  evaluate 
subordinates!  Therefore,  the  number  of  ratees  per  supervisor  is  generally  small 
(approximately  four  to  five  employees).  On  the  other  hand,  the  CO  in  the  Navy  rates 
officers  one,  two,  or  three  levels  removed,  increasing  tremendously  the  sheer  volume  of 
evaluations  for  a  given  CO.  Since  supervisors  in  organizations  have  fewer  subordinates  to 
evaluate  and  these  subordinates  report  directly  to  them,  the  amount  of  effort  and  time 
spent  per  employee  may  differ  from  that  which  is  common  in  the  Navy.  Supervisors  in 
organizations  appear  to  have  more  frequent  contact  with  their  subordinates  than  the  Navy 
COs.  In  addition,  a  supervisor  generally  oversees  or  supervises  a  specific  employee  for  2 
to  3  years.  On  the  other  hand,  COs  usually  command  an  officer  for  approximately  24 
months  or  less. 


The  Interaction  of  Supervisors  and  Subordinates.  In  the  organizations  interviewed, 
there  is  direct  interaction  between  supervisors  and  employees,  which  is  in  many  ways 
similar  to  the  interaction  between  COs  and  their  officers.  However,  in  the  private  sector, 
there  are  generally  fewer  intervening  levels  or  ranks  between  the  employee's  job  and  the 
supervisor's  job.  Therefore,  raters  in  industry  may  know  each  of  their  subordinates  in 
greater  depth  than  COs  know  their  officers. 


On  the  other  hand,  COs  and  their  officers  may  be  more  dependent  upon  each  other 
than  supervisors  and  subordinates  are  in  industry.  That  is,  in  the  Navy,  in  order  for 
individuals  to  work  successfully  in  a  given  billet,  they  may  need  to  depend  substantially 
upon  another  officer  or  the  CO,  and  vice  versa.  In  many  of  the  Navy  commands,  the 
successful  completion  of  a  task,  an  exercise,  or  a  mission  depends  upon  teamwork,  not 
solely  upon  individual  effort  or  performance.  Therefore,  the  interdependence  of  the  task 
may  place  COs  in  a  position  where  they  would  get  to  know  many  of  their  officers  well. 


Tracking.  Tracking,  or  career  management,  is  conducted  in  order  to  improve 
promotion  or  assignment  decisions.  In  the  organizations  interviewed,  only  the  careers  of  a 
few  high-potential  employees  are  tracked  systematically  within  each  function.  Within 
divisions  or  departments  (analogous,  e.g.,  to  subcommunities  within  surface  and  aviation 
communities),  these  individuals  are  identified  and  tracked  up  the  ladder  by  division  heads 
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or  vice  presidents.  At  this  stage,  they  compete  exclusively  with  employees  from  within 
their  own  divisions.  The  corporate  level  of  the  organization  does  not  become  involved 
until  the  employee  reaches  upper  management.  These  upper  management  employees 
compete  with  one  another,  across  all  divisions. 

In  the  organizations  interviewed,  promotion  and  assignment  decisions  are  very 
similar.  In  the  Navy,  promotion  and  job  assignment  are  often  two  distinct  organizational 
decisions.  A  new  job  assignment  or  billet  does  not  automatically  mean  a  promotion  from 
one  grade  level  to  the  next.  In  fact,  officers  will  have  many  different  job  assignments 
before  coming  up  for  promotion,  further,  these  different  job  assignments  can  be  an 
excellent  indicator  of  whether  or  not  the  officer  is  "on  track,"  or  promotable. 

In  the  Navy,  both  promotion  and  assignment  decisions  are  centralized  and  conducted 
in  one  location.  The  promotion  boards  are  statutory  boards,  required  and  designed  to 
operate  by  law.  When  a  specific  board  meets,  for  example,  to  promote  to  lieutenant 
commanders,  all  lieutenants  from  a  class  of  Navy  officers  who  are  eligible  are  reviewed 
for  promotion  by  the  board.  This  process  is  different  from  industry  in  two  important 
respects.  First,  the  competition  for  promotion  among  officers  within  a  given  rank 
involves  very  large  numbers  of  people,  not  just  three  or  four  employees  at  a  given  time. 
(This  fact  can  indirectly  influence  the  CO's  rating  of  an  officer).  Second,  the  Navy  is 
managing  the  promotion  and  assignment  of  30,000  to  40,000  officers  at  a  time.  There 
were  no  similar  situations  in  the  organizations  interviewed. 

Job  Hierarchy  and  Job  Assignment.  Both  in  the  Navy  and  in  the  organizations 
interviewed,  there  is  a  hierarchy  of  jobs  within  a  given  level.  That  is,  there  are  some 
"front-runner"  positions,  which  are  reserved  for  the  top  performers.  Further,  in  the  Navy, 
an  officer  who  has  occupied  these  front-runner  positions  (called  ticket  punching)  has  a 
greater  likelihood  of  being  promoted.  This  is  especially  true  as  officers  progress  into 
higher  ranks.  The  difference  between  the  Navy  and  the  companies  interviewed  is  that  the 
companies  interviewed  also  have  a  hierarchy  or  sequence  of  preferred  jobs  across 
organizational  levels. 

In  the  organizations  interviewed,  the  jobs  are  well  defined.  The  organization  knows 
that  an  individual  in  a  particular  job  will  develop  or  acquire  specific  skills  and  in  fact  may 
place  a  person  into  a  job  as  a  means  of  teaching  specific  skills  needed  to  progress  upward 
in  management.  In  the  Navy,  such  systematic  placement  with  the  specific  intent  to 
produce  long-term  development  of  specific  skills  does  not  occur  because  it  is  difficult  to 
assess  what  skills  an  officer  has  developed  given  a  specific  configuration  of  billets  and 
therefore  to  identify  the  future  sequence  of  billets  that  an  officer  must  occupy  in  order  to 
acquire  the  specific  skills  and  experience  that  the  Navy  may  need  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  there  is  little  formal,  explicit  documentation  of  skills  developed  in 
specific  jobs.  For  example,  the  Navy  desires  (and  in  practice,  requires)  that  URL  officers 
spend  some  of  their  career  in  shore  billets,  which  are  informally  viewed  by  officers  as  less 
critical  than  the  operational  (sea  duty)  billets.  Although  the  shore  billet  can  develop  skills 
that  would  be  useful  for  the  Navy  and  for  officers  later  in  their  careers,  the  FITREP  for 
these  URL  officers  does  not  reflect  the  performance  in  these  billets  nor  potential  to 
perform  well  in  such  billets  in  the  future. 

Selection  and  Promotion  From  Within.  The  Navy  promotes  and  assigns  officers  from 
within  its  own  ranks.  That  is,  the  Navy  does  not  seek  nonmilitary  personnel  to  compete 
for  or  fill  Navy  billets.  However,  in  civilian  organizations,  there  frequently  is  competi¬ 
tion  among  departments  within  organizations  for  middle-  and  top-level  employees  and  new 
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blood  may  be  brought  in  from  outside.  However,  all  nine  organizations  interviewed 
emphasized  that  they  place  a  high  value  on  the  promotion  and  development  of  their  own 
employees. 

Promotion  Process.  In  the  organizations  interviewed,  promotions  are  largely  the 
same  decisions  as  assignment  decisions.  Such  decisions  are  frequently  made  on  a  job-by- 
job  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Navy,  promotion  and  job  assignment  decisions  are 
frequently  independent.  Officers  are  assigned  to  many  billets,  while  occupying  the  same 
organizational  level  or  rank.  In  addition,  the  method  for  making  decisions  is  legally 
mandated  by  Congress  for  the  Navy.  This  is  not  the  case  in  organizations.  A  promotion 
frequently  means  not  only  a  significant  change  in  job  duties,  requirements,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,  but  also  a  step  up  in  the  organizational  ladder. 

Rewards.  In  the  Navy,  rewards  such  as  pay  increases  are  largely  related  to  promotion 
and  time  in  grade,  which  encourages  the  officers  to  remain  in  the  service.  Related  to 
promotions,  officers  may  be  rewarded  for  good  performance  by  being  assigned  to  a  billet 
high  in  the  hierarchy.  Since  billets  in  the  Navy  have  a  specific  promotion  potential 
associated  with  them,  the  assignment  of  an  officer  to  such  a  billet  (i.e.,  having  a  ticket 
punched)  can  be  viewed  as  rewarding.  In  the  organizations  interviewed,  the  general  long¬ 
term  goals  include  such  plans  as  taking  more  of  the  market's  profit  share,  increasing 
efficiency  (i.e.,  decreasing  costs  associated  with  production),  and  gaining  an  edge  over 
current  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Navy's  long-term  goals  include  preparedness 
and  combat  readiness. 

Literature  Review;  Criteria  for  Effective  Performance  Appraisal  Systems 

Current  research  literature  on  performance  evaluation  and  personnel  decision  making 
provided  an  alternative  source  of  information  concerning  effective  performance  appraisal 
systems.  The  following  discussion  presents  the  most  current  (and  purportedly  the  most 
effective)  practices  in  performance  evaluation. 

A  review  of  the  performance  evaluation  literature  identified  five  common  character¬ 
istics  that  influence  the  effectiveness  of  the  performance  appraisal  process  regardless  of 
which  specific  format  is  being  used: 

1.  Has  clearly  defined,  compatible  purposes. 

2.  Is  acceptable  to  the  appraisee,  the  appraisers,  the  organization,  and  to  society  in 
general. 

3.  Includes  some  form  of  extensive  or  effective  rater  training. 

4.  Provides  constructive  mutual  feedback  between  the  appraiser  and  the  appraisee. 

5.  Is  efficient  to  administer. 

Clearly  Defined  and  Compatible  Purposes 

Whether  or  not  it  is  appropriate  to  use  the  same  performance  appraisal  information 
to  reach  different  types  of  performance-based  decisions  is  an  issue  that  few  organizations 
address.  Many  performance  appraisal  systems  do  not  differentiate  between  intended  uses 
of  performance  data  and  implicitly  or  explicitly  collect  the  same  data  for  all  purposes 
(Mohrman  <5t  Lawler,  1981).  However,  it  is  inappropriate  to  base  more  than  one  decision 
on  input  from  the  same  evaluation  source  if  the  types  of  decisions  are  not  compatible.  A 


common  example  of  an  incompatible  use  of  performance  data  is  the  practice  of  using  the 
same  appraisal  data  as  a  developmental  guide  (counseling)  and  as  a  basis  for  promotion 
decisions.  Appraisals  that  are  conducted  to  determine  the  award  of  competitive  rewards 
are  ineffective  as  developmental  guides  for  two  reasons:  First,  feedback  of  their  results 
generates  defensiveness  and  consequent  rejection  of  the  criticism  they  contain  (Kane  Sc 
Lawler,  1979);  and  second,  the  performance  data  may  be  inflated  to  provide  support  to  the 
individual. 

Appraisal  data  are  affected  by  the  intended  use  of  the  data.  A  number  of  studies 
have  shown  that  data  collected  for  administrative  purposes  (pay  and  promotion  decisions) 
are  significantly  more  lenient  than  data  collected  for  purposes  such  as  counseling  and 
research  (Landy  Sc  Farr,  1980;  McGregor,  1957;  Meyer,  Kay,  Sc  French,  1965;  Sharon  3c 
Bartlett,  1969).  An  effective  appraisal  system  must  include  an  appraisal  form  for 
counseling  that  is  independent  in  form  and  procedure  from  the  form  used  to  determine 
promotion  or  pay  matters. 

Acceptance  of  the  Performance  Appraisal  System 

For  an  appraisal  system  to  be  effective,  it  must  have  the  support  of  the  people  who 
are  affected  by  the  system.  Any  performance  appraisal  system  should  be  acceptable  to 
the  appraisee,  the  appraisers,  the  organization,  and  society  in  general. 

There  are  three  factors  that  influence  the  appraisee's  acceptance  of  the  performance 
appraisal  process.  First,  it  is  important  that  an  appraisal  system  has  some  face  validity; 
that  is,  the  appraisee  must  perceive  it  to  be  a  valid  measure  of  job  performance.  Second, 
appraisee  participation  in  the  appraisal  process  is  an  important  factor.  The  more  that 
appraisees  are  allowed  to  voice  opinions  during  the  appraisal,  the  more  satisfied  they  will 
be  with  the  process  (Greller,  1975;  Nemeroff  Sc  Wexley,  1977;  Wexley,  Singh,  Sc  Yukl, 
1973).  And  third,  the  degree  of  support  or  positive  feedback  that  an  appraisee  receives 
from  the  appraiser  during  the  appraisal  event  has  an  influence  on  the  appraisee's 
acceptance  of  the  appraisal  process  and  satisfaction  with  the  appraiser  (Latham  Sc  Saari, 
1979;  Nemeroff  Sc  Wexley,  1977). 

The  appraisers  must  also  be  supportive  of  an  appraisal  system  if  the  system  is  to  be 
implemented  effectively.  Lack  of  acceptance  on  the  part  of  an  appraiser  may  result  in 
avoidance  of  the  appraisal  process  altogether,  either  by  remaining  ignorant  of  the  entire 
process,  minimally  completing  the  appraisal  forms,  or  having  the  employee  fill  out  the 
appraisal  form  and  then  signing  the  form  (Johnson,  1979).  Procrastination  in  the 
completion  of  appraisal  forms  may  result  from  a  lack  of  acceptance  of  an  appraisal 
system.  However,  procrastination  may  occur  in  a  system  that  that  does  not  hold 
appraisers  accountable  for  tardy  or  incomplete  evaluations. 

It  is  essential  that  a  performance  appraisal  system  be  acceptable  to  the  sponsoring 
organization.  If  a  system  fails  to  provide  accurate  performance  information  in  a  timely 
fashion,  then  the  system  is  of  no  value,  regardless  of  how  acceptable  the  system  may  be 
to  the  organization's  employees.  An  inaccurate  or  inefficient  appraisal  system  can 
severely  damage  an  organization's  decision-making  capabilities. 

An  appraisal  system  must  be  acceptable  to  society  and  take  account  of  legal 
considerations.  Performance  appraisal,  when  used  for  the  determination  of  promotion, 
falls  under  the  legal  restrictions  imposed  by  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
(Kleiman  Sc  Durham,  1981).  Accordingly,  an  appraisal  system  must  be  able  to  accurately 
and  quantifiably  discriminate  between  levels  of  employee  performance,  be  based  on 
consistent  standards  of  measures,  and  must  measure  valid  indices  of  job  performance. 
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For  an  appraisal  system  to  be  acceptable  to  everyone  affected  by  it,  especially  the 
appraisee,  the  appraisal  system  should  include  some  form  of  an  appeal  process  that  allows 
appeals  to  be  fairly  adjudicated.  Due  process  in  an  appraisal  system  serves  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Appraisees  see  due  process  features  as  an  additional  sign  of  fairness.  Due 
process  features  also  act  to  suppress  both  conscious  biases  and  careless  reporting  on  the 
part  of  the  appraiser.  The  knowledge  that  an  appraisal  is  going  to  be  reviewed  both  from 
the  organizational  and  the  appraisee's  standpoint  should  increase  the  perceived  probability 
that  an  inaccurate  report  will  be  detected  and  corrected  (Kane  Sc  Lawler,  1979). 


Rater  Training 


Rater  training  can  reduce  common  psychometric  errors  such  as  halo  effect  and 
leniency,  or  grade  creep  (Bernardin  Sc  Pence,  1980;  Borresen,  1956;  Latham  Sc  Wexlev, 
1981).  Rater  training  is  particularly  effective  when  training  is  extensive  and  allows  for 
rater  practice  (Landy  Sc  Farr,  1980).  The  effect  of  rater  training  on  the  accuracy,  or 
validity,  of  performance  appraisals  has  not  received  much  research,  and  the  results  are 
mixed.  Borman  (1979)  found  that  rater  training  produced  no  difference  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  appraisal.  Pulakos  (1984)  found  that  by  instructing  appraisers  on  the  meanings  of 
performance  dimensions  and  on  what  types  of  behaviors  are  appropriate  within  perfor¬ 
mance  dimensions,  appraisal  accuracy  can  in  fact  be  improved.  The  accuracy  of 
appraisals  is  influenced  more  by  the  intended  purpose  of  the  appraisal  than  by  the  effects 
of  rater  training  (Zedeck  <5c  Cascio,  1982). 


Effective  Mutual  Feedback 


Constructive  mutual  feedback  between  supervisor  and  subordinate  is  an  essential 
component  of  effective  personnel  appraisal  systems  that  have  performance  improvement 
or  development  planning  as  goals.  Performance  feedback  changes  behavior  to  the  extent 
that  the  feedback  recipient  accurately  perceives,  accepts,  and  responds  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  provided  in  the  feedback  (Ilgen,  Fisher,  Taylor,  1979).  Discussing  problems  that  may 
be  hampering  a  subordinate's  current  job  performance  and  working  toward  solutions  has 
had  immediate  effects  on  productivity  (Maier,  1958;  Meyer  Sc  Kay,  1964).  Caution  must 
be  exercised  so  that  the  feedback  provided  by  a  supervisor  is  not  overly  critical  of  the 
subordinate's  performance,  because  the  number  of  criticisms  in  an  appraisal  correlates 
with  the  number  of  defensive  actions  shown  by  the  employee.  Those  areas  that  are  most 
criticized  are  least  likely  to  show  improvement  (Kay,  Meyer,  Sc  French,  1965;  Nemeroff  Sc 
Wexley,  1977). 


However,  the  different  roles  required  to  support  individual  improvement  and  to 
evaluate  individual  potential  for  promotion  or  achievement  for  compensation  must  be  split 
apart  (Meyer,  Kay,  Sc  French,  1965).  Therefore,  at  least  two  appraisal  systems  need  to  be 
developed  to  cover  the  different  purposes  and  appraisal  outcomes.  One  of  those  systems 
should  have  the  mutual  feedback  characteristic  present,  while  the  other  should  not. 


System  Efficiency 


To  be  effective,  a  personnel  appraisal  system  must  be  efficient  to  administer.  The 
efficiency  of  a  performance  appraisal  system  is  influenced  by  (1)  the  format  of  the 
appraisal  instrument,  (2)  the  timing  of  the  appraisal  event,  and  (3)  the  source  of  appraisal 
information. 


Appraisal  Format.  An  efficient  appraisal  system  must  include  an  appraisal  form  that 
is  concise  and  easy  to  use  or  appraisors  will  not  use  it.  It,  however,  must  be  complete 
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enough  to  satisfy  the  critical  objectives  of  the  appraisal.  The  appraisal  form  itself  is  at 
the  root  of  many  ineffective  performance  appraisal  systems.  Forms  that  require  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  complete  or  are  exhaustive  in  detail  undermine  the  appraisal  process 
(Johnson,  1979).  For  example,  once  the  number  of  dimensions  exceeds  nine,  only 
additional  redundant  information  is  being  provided  (Kafry,  Jacobs,  <5 c  Zedeck,  1979).  The 
overall  impact  that  the  format  of  the  appraisal  instrument  has  on  the  level  of  accuracy  of 
an  appraisal  system  seems  to  be  in  question.  The  format  of  the  appraisal  form  has  little  if 
any  effect  on  the  results  produced  by  the  appraisal  event  (Borman,  1979;  Lawler, 
Mohrman,  <5c  Resnick,  1983).  Thus  the  format  of  the  appraisal  instrument  is  important  to 
getting  the  form  completed  but  not  as  critical  to  the  accuracy  of  the  appraisal. 

The  structure  of  the  narrative  section  of  an  appraisal  form  may  have  an  impact  on 
the  reliability  of  the  narrative.  By  structuring  the  narrative  section  according  to  specific 
topics,  such  as  performance  of  administrative  duties,  the  appraiser's  attention  is  focused 
on  that  specific  quality.  Topics  to  be  included  in  the  narrative  section  are  determined 
through  a  content  analysis  of  the  job. 

Time  of  Evaluation.  The  timing  of  the  performance  appraisal  event  is  a  major  factor 
in  the  efficiency  of  an  appraisal  system.  Appraisals  should  be  conducted  as  required  to 
meet  organizational  goals  and  to  provide  timely  feedback  to  the  appraisee.  Few  studies 
have  addressed  the  issue  of  appraisal  timing.  Kane  and  Lawler  (1979)  made  some 
suggestions  as  how  best  to  schedule  appraisals,  however  their  suggestions  deal  mainly  with 
providing  the  appraisee  with  timely  feedback  and  do  not  address  the  need  for  providing 
the  organization  with  timely  input.  For  an  organization  to  make  efficient  use  of 
performance  appraisal  information,  it  must  have  access  to  current  information  at  the 
time  that  performance-based  decisions  are  being  made. 

Source  of  Evaluation  Information.  The  source  of  the  evaluation  data  also  affects  the 
efficiency  of  the  appraisal  system.  Performance  evaluations  should  be  conducted  by  a 
superior  who  has  adequate  job  knowledge  and  access  to  an  appraisee.  However,  most 
appraisal  systems  call  for  the  appraisee's  immediate  supervisor  to  make  performance 
evaluations.  This  practice  is  not  always  advisable  because  an  employee's  hierarchical 
superior  may  not  always  have  direct  access  to,  direct  information  about,  or  expertise  in 
the  job  performance  of  the  appraisee  (Mohrman  4c  Lawler,  1981).  This  issue  is  particularly 
relevant  to  the  Navy's  evaluation  system,  where  the  CO  of  a  unit  is  traditionally 
responsible  for  the  completion  of  each  fitness  report.  This  practice  may  affect  the 
accuracy  of  the  Navy's  evaluation  process  because  raters  who  are  not  especially 
knowledgeable  about  the  technical  aspects  of  the  task  tend  to  be  more  lenient  (Wagner  in 
Hoover,  1974).  To  accurately  appraise  job  performance,  evaluation  should  be  conducted 
by  a  superior  who  had  adequate  job  knowledge  and  access  to  the  appraisee. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Navy  Interviews 

F1TREP  Purpose 

As  written  in  the  NAVMILPERSCOMINST  1611.1  instructions  to  COs  (Department  of 
the  Navy,  1981),  the  Navy  states  that  the  Fitness  Report  will  be  used  for  10  purposes: 
promotion,  assignment,  retention,  selection  for  command,  selection  for  subspecialty,  term 
of  service,  professional  development  training,  other  career  actions  as  required,  counseling 
junior  officers,  and  reporting  extraordinary  performance.  In  fact,  the  Navy  uses  the 
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FITREP  information  for  each  of  these  purposes.  However,  interviews  with  reporting 
seniors  across  Navy  communities  indicate  that  a  reporting  CO's  primary  purpose  in 
completing  the  FITREP  is  to  express  to  promotion  boards  an  evaluation  of  an  officer's 
promotability.  The  officers  interviewed  believe  the  FITREP  is  an  effective  device  for 
recommending  or  not  recommending  a  promotion.  When  completing  the  FITREP,  other 
purposes  attributed  to  the  FITREP  are  viewed  as  secondary.  The  FITREP's  effectiveness 
for  these  other  purposes  is  questionable.  To  obtain  accurate  and  useful  information  about 
officers  for  decisions  other  than  promotion,  the  information  should  be  derived  from 
sources  not  tied  to  the  promotion  process. 

The  FITREP's  Role  in  Job  Assignment 

FITREP  information  aids  detailers  in  the  job  assignment  process.  Ideally,  detailers 
should  have  an  accurate  assessment  of  an  officer's  strengths  and  weaknesses  (qualities,  job 
skills,  performance,  and  potential)  in  order  to  assign  the  most  qualified  officer  to  a 
specific  job.  However,  the  FITREP  does  not  portray  an  accurate  assessment  of  an 
officer's  strengths  and  weaknesses.  As  a  result,  detailers  assign  officers  to  jobs  by 
matching  the  officer's  promotability  (derived  from  the  FITREP)  with  the  quality  of  the 
job,  quality  determined  by  a  well-established  job  hierarchy. 

Ratings  as  Discriminators 

Ratings,  letter  grades  from  A  through  I,  are  assigned  in  25  areas  (grading  boxes)  on 
the  front  of  the  FITREP  form.  The  purpose  of  these  grades,  as  stated  in  NAVMILPERS- 
COMINST  1611.1,  is  to  identify  an  officer's  strengths  as  well  as  "areas  requiring  greater 
emphasis"  (or  weaknesses).  Reporting  seniors,  however,  do  not  assign  letter  grades  to 
describe  an  officer's  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Reporting  seniors  assign  grades  consistent 
with  the  promotion  outcome  they  desire.  Reporting  seniors  know  that  promotion  boards 
view  Bs  (or  lower  grades)  as  a  significant  negative  statement  concerning  an  officer's 
promotability.  As  a  result,  reporting  officers  usually  assign  all  As  to  officers  they  regard 
as  promotable. 

Inflation 

Each  of  the  United  States  military  performance  appraisal  systems  in  use  today  is 
supported  by  a  method  to  control  inflated  appraisals.  The  Navy's  method  is  peer  ranking. 
Peer  ranking  has  been  in  use,  accepted  by  the  officer  corps,  and  effective  for  many  years. 
Peer  ranking  is  currently  limited  to  the  ranks  of  lieutenant  commander,  commander,  and 
captain.  The  Navy  discontinued  ranking  ensigns,  lieutenants  (junior  grade),  and  lieuten¬ 
ants  in  1979. 


Though  ranking  is  an  effective  discriminator,  there  are  three  problems  in  the  current 
implementation: 

1.  Lieutenants  and  below  are  not  ranked.  Detailers  and  selection  board  members 
believe  that  ranking  these  officers  would  add  needed  discrimination  to  the  job  assignment 
and  promotion  processes. 

2.  There  is  a  high  occurrence  of  "1  of  1"  rankings.  These  "1  of  1"  rankings  are  more 
frequent  in  the  RL,  SC,  and  submarine  communities— because  of  their  relatively  small 
number  of  officers— than  in  the  surface  or  aviation  communities.  Two  factors  help 
compensate  for  "1  of  1"  rankings  in  the  smaller  communities:  An  officer's  community 
reputation  helps  (or  hinders)  the  chance  of  assignment  to  a  key  billet;  and  reporting 
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seniors  provide  detailers  with  a  candid  assessment  of  an  officer's  potential  via  well- 
structured,  yet  informal,  communication  processes. 

3.  Manipulation  of  rankings  by  a  few  reporting  seniors  subtracts  from  the  overall 
effectiveness  and  fairness  of  the  ranking  process. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  the  Navy's  ranking  system  appears  to  be  an  effective 
control  of  inflation  in  the  FITREP  process. 

Candid  Assessment— An  Aid  to  the  Job  Assignment  Process 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  current  FITREP  process  will  ever  provide  a  candid  assessment 
of  an  officer's  strengths  and  weaknesses  to  the  degree  necessary  for  detailers  to  assign 
the  "right  officer  to  the  right  job."  The  FITREP's  failure  to  provide  a  candid  assessment 
is  due  to  reporting  seniors'  reluctance  (throughout  the  history  of  the  FITREP)  to  report 
minor  weaknesses  for  fear  of  hurting  an  officer's  chance  for  promotion.  However,  a 
candid  assessment  might  be  possible  if  it  was  not  tied  to  the  promotion  process  and  if  the 
information  was  not  seen  by  promotion  board  members. 

Interviews  with  Other  Military  Services  and  Industry 

The  following  conclusions  draw  on  similarities  noted  across  the  interviews  with  other 
military  services  and  selected  industry.  Each  conclusion  may  not  represent  all  of  those 
interviewed  but  does  represent  this  group  as  a  whole. 

Purpose  of  Performance  Information 

Based  on  the  military  and  the  industrial  interviews,  performance  information  should 
be  used  for  either  a  single  decision  (e.g.,  promotion)  or  for  compatible  decisions.  One  way 
to  determine  the  primary  purpose  for  which  the  performance  information  should  be  used  is 
to  ask  raters  what  they  think  about  when  completing  the  form.  If  there  is  consensus,  it 
seems  most  reasonable  to  use  the  information  for  the  purposes  that  the  raters  intended 
rather  than  for  multiple  incompatible  purposes. 

For  decisions  other  than  what  the  rater  intended,  supplemental  information  or 
separate  forms  should  be  used.  For  example,  if  the  performance  appraisal  is  primarily 
used  as  a  basis  for  promotion  decisions,  then  performance  counseling  should  be  a  separate 
function.  The  counseling  process,  the  forms  used,  and  the  time  at  which  it  is  conducted, 
should  all  be  as  distinct  as  possible  from  the  forms  and  process  used  in  promotion 
decisions.  The  use  of  alternative  sources  of  information  and  different  forms  for 
conveying  that  information  was  particularly  prevalent  in  the  organizations  interviewed. 

Explicit  Documentation  of  3ob  Scope 

Most  of  the  military  services  and  civilian  organizations  interviewed  have  a  very 
detailed,  explicit  documentation  of  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  skills  required  for  each 
job  title.  The  importance  that  these  organizations  place  on  an  accurately  completed  job 
scope  description  is  clearly  reflected  by  the  fact  that  a  space  is  provided  on  the  top  of 
the  front  page  of  their  performance  evaluation  forms.  Further,  in  one  organization,  the 
job  scope  description  includes  the  employee's  budget  size,  the  number  of  employees  super¬ 
vised,  special  projects  and  accomplishments,  and  so  on.  Once  this  is  specified,  decision 
makers  may  look  at  two  similar  or  identical  job  titles  and  determine  which  employee 
possesses  greater  responsibility  or  has  more  fully  developed  specific  skills.  Further,  the 


organizations  that  were  interviewed  provide  training  for  employees  to  complete  the  job 
description  information  accurately  and  completely. 


Performance  Appraisal  Training 

The  Air  Force  provides  raters  with  mock  promotion  board  training.  Personnel 
representatives  who  were  interviewed  in  organizations  stated  that  considerable  time  and 
resources  are  devoted  to  training  supervisors  to  accurately  and  completely  document 
information  on  performance  appraisal  forms. 

Summary 

1.  Reporting  seniors  have  a  single  purpose— to  identify  promotable  officers  and 
those  who  should  be  assigned  to  key  billets  that  lead  to  promotion. 

2.  The  FITREP  appears  to  effectively  convey  an  officer's  promotability  to  promo¬ 
tion  boards  and  detailers. 


3.  The  FITREP  does  not  provide  a  candid  assessment  of  an  officer's  strengths  and 
weaknesses  (and  it  probably  cannot). 

it.  Ranking  is  an  effective  inflation  control  and  is  accepted  by  the  officer  corps. 
Ranking  lieutenants  would  provide  selection  boards  and  detailers  with  discrimination  that 
does  not  now  exist. 

5.  Adding  grade  boxes  will  not  add  additional  information  on  performance  that  will 
help  boards  and  detailers  with  their  decisions  because  reporting  seniors  assign  grades  to 
indicate  an  officer's  promotability  rather  than  to  delineate  specific  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

6.  FITREPs  seldom  include  an  adequate  description  of  the  scope  of  an  officer's  job. 

7.  The  narrative  is  often  poorly  written  and  often  contains  information  that  is  not 
useful  to  selection  boards  and  detailers. 

8.  First-tour  COs  want  training  on  how  to  write  more  effective  FITREPs. 

9.  A  counseling  system  that  is  not  tied  to  the  FITREP  would  be  more  effective. 

10.  Manipulation  is  a  problem. 

11.  The  officer  corps  is  not  calling  for  a  major  change  in  the  FITREP. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

General  Recommendations 

Based  on  the  findings  of  the  interviews  with  the  Navy,  other  military  services,  and 
selected  industry,  the  following  are  recommended  for  the  Navy: 

1.  Purpose  of  the  Navy  FITREP.  The  information  on  the  Navy  FITREP  should  be 
used  primarily  for  promotion  decisions.  According  to  the  Navy  COs,  the  FITREP  is 
completed  with  the  promotion  purpose  in  mind.  It  may  also  be  appropriate  to  use  FITREP 
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information  when  a  given  decision,  such  as  job  assignment,  requires  an  evaluation  of  the 
officer's  potential  for  promotion  or  for  taking  on  greater  responsibility  within  the  career 
path  that  leads  to  CO. 

2.  Supplemental  FITREP  Information.  For  decisions  that  largely  do  not  involve  the 
evaluation  of  the  officer’s  promotability,  information  obtained  from  sources  other  than 
the  FITREP  should  be  used.  Further,  this  information  should  not  come  from  the  COs,  who 
associate  the  FITREP  with  promotion  decisions.  COs  play  a  central  part  in  the  promotion 
process  by  providing  the  information  used  in  promotions.  If  current  COs  were  asked  to 
identify  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their  officers  in  order  to  make  better  job  assignment 
decisions,  for  example,  it  would  be  very  likely  that  they  would  be  mindful  of  how  this 
information  would  affect  the  officer's  promotion  opportunities  and  would  de-emphasize 
the  officer's  weaknesses  and  overestimate  strengths. 

In  the  Army  and  in  selected  industry,  the  education  and  training  background  of 
officers  and  employees  is  documented  and  clearly  conveyed  to  decision  makers.  Informa¬ 
tion  on  educational  and  acquired  skills  and  experience  should  be  provided  to  the  Navy 
board  members  who  make  postgraduate  school  and  subspecialty  recommendations. 
Further,  this  information  can  be  used  to  assist  detailers  in  determining  which  officers 
should  be  assigned  to  specific  billets. 

3.  Effective  FITREP  Completion.  The  Navy  should  provide  COs  with  training  in  the 
completion  of  the  FITREP.  Specifically,  COs  realize  that  promotion  board  members  look 
for  specific  terms  or  phrases  that  discriminate  the  excellent  officers  ("water  walkers") 
from  the  poor  or  average  officers  ("looks  good  in  his  uniform").  COs  also  realize  that 
phrases  that  convey  outstanding  performance  in  their  own  community  may  not  reflect  the 
same  thing  in  other  communities.  The  COs  in  the  URL  (aviation,  surface,  subsurface,  and 
general  URL),  the  RL,  and  the  SC  would  like  a  formal  training  program  to  learn  how  to 
standardize  these  key  phrases  across  the  communities. 

COs  also  stated  that  they  would  benefit  from  training  on  effective  structuring  of 
the  narrative.  Should  the  narrative  be  written  in  bullet  or  paragraph  format?  What 
length  should  the  narrative  be?  What  areas  of  the  officer's  job,  current  performance,  or 
potential  should  the  narrative  cover?  COs  believe  that  the  quality  of  the  narrative  could 
be  improved  with  more  formal  training. 

4.  Format  of  the  FITREP.  The  Navy  should  incorporate  a  structured  job  scope 
description  into  the  FITREP.  A  research  study  could  determine  the  specific  structure  and 
content  of  the  description.  Further,  COs  recommended  that  the  usefulness  of  boxes  60 
and  61  (Joint/OSD  and  Foreign  Shore)  on  the  FITREP  be  assessed  by  more  focused 
discussions  with  COs.  COs  indicated  that  they  do  not  fully  understand  how  to  respond  to 
these  boxes.  In  addition,  discussions  with  COs  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  identify 
valuable  information  regarding  the  officer's  potential  for  promotion  that  is  currently  not 
on  the  FITREP. 

Specific  Recommendations 

1.  Rank  lieutenants  recommended  for  early  promotion. 

2.  Include  a  thorough  description  of  the  scope  of  an  officer's  job  on  the  FITREP. 

3.  Define  the  narrative  format. 
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4.  Establish  procedures  to  stop  manipulation. 

5.  Design  FITREP  training  for  first-tour  COs. 

6.  Design  a  separate  method  to  identify  an  officer's  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

7.  Design  a  counseling  system  that  is  separate  from  the  FITREP. 
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AIR  FORCE  OFFICER  EVALUATION  REPORT  FORM 


Section  1  -  Officer  Background  Data.  The  first  section  contains  administrative  data,  such 
as  name,  grade,  and  period  of  the  report. 

Section  2  -  Job  Description.  A  detailed  description  of  the  ratee's  duties  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  is  completed  by  the  rater.  Air  Force  regulations  specify  that  the  description  of  the 
ratee's  job  must  "make  the  ratee  come  alive  for  the  user"  and  make  clear  the  degree  of 
assignment  selectivity  involved  and  the  responsibility  exercised,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  tasks  performed  by  the  ratee.  Raters  are  directed  to  include  specific  aspects  of  the 
ratee's  job,  such  as  the  dollar  value  of  projects  managed,  number  of  people  supervised, 
level  to  which  responsible,  and  equipment  and  material  responsible  for. 

Section  3  -  Performance  Factors.  A  list  of  10  performance  factors,  such  as  job 
knowledge,  judgment  and  decisions,  and  leadership,  is  assessed  by  checking  one  of  five 
boxes  ranging  from  "far  below  standard"  through  "well  above  standard."  These  10 
performance  factors  are  rated  by  three  evaluators,  the  rater,  additional  rater,  and 
indorser;  but  only  the  rater  provides  specific  word  justification  in  each  block.  Written 
performance  standards  for  each  factor  have  been  established  for  all  grades  and  jobs. 

Section  4  -  Next  Assignment.  A  space  is  provided  for  a  recommendation  for  the  next 
assignment.  It  includes  identification  of  the  ratee's  strongest  ability  or  talents,  a 
recommendation  for  the  next  assignment,  a  recommendation  of  when  the  ratee  should  be 
assigned  the  new  job  and  whether  the  ratee  should  attend  a  service  school  before  the 
recommended  job  assignment. 

Section  5  -  Evaluation  of  Potential.  This  section  of  the  form  consists  of  six  points  on  a 
scale  that  reflects  ratings  from  "lowest"  to  "highest"  potential.  (The  percentage  of 
officers  who  could  be  marked  in  the  top  three  boxes  was  controlled  from  1974  to  1978.)  At 
each  of  the  six  points,  there  is  a  box  that  is  sectioned  into  three  parts,  allowing  the  rater, 
an  additional  rater,  and  an  indorser  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  officer's  potential. 
The  evaluators  assign  a  rating  of  potential  by  checking  their  assigned  section  in  one  of  the 
six  boxes.  "Potential"  is  defined  as  the  ratee's  capabiPty  for  assuming  increased 
responsibilities  as  compared  to  other  officers  of  the  same  grade  known  by  the  evaluator. 
Primary  consideration  is  given  to  performance  within  the  reporting  period.  However, 
factors  such  as  experience,  scope  and  responsibility  of  the  job,  and  education  are  also 
considered. 

Section  6  -  Rater  Comments.  Approximately  2  inches  of  space  is  provided  on  the  form  for 
rater's  comments.  Raters  are  expected  to  describe  the  officer's  potential  rather  than  to 
list  adjectives  to  describe  the  officer.  They  are  instructed  to  avoid  headings,  underlining, 
or  capitalizing  merely  to  add  emphasis.  Officers  do  have  specific  instructions  to  follow 
when  completing  Section  6. 

Section  7  -  Additional  Rater  Comments.  Below  the  rater's  comments,  space  is  provided 
for  the  additional  rater  to  indicate  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  rater's  evaluation. 
Furthermore,  the  additional  rater  must  check  a  concur  or  nonconcur  box  indicating 
agreement  or  disagreement. 

Section  8  -  Indorser  Comments.  A  space  identical  to  Section  7  is  provided  for  the  indorser 
to  make  specific  comments  about  the  officer.  Comments  are  optional  in  Sections  6,  7, 
and  8  unless  the  indorser  has  significant  disagreement  with  any  part  of  the  evaluation. 
However,  in  almost  all  reports,  comments  are  provided  in  these  sections  despite  their 
optional  nature. 


I.  RATEE  IDENTIFICATION  DATA  (Rid  AFR  36—  10 artfully  before  filling  in  any  item) 


i.  name  Hast.  First,  Middle  initial I 


S.  ORGANIZATION,  COMMAND.  LOCATION 


7.  PERIOD  OF  REPORT 


t.  NO.  DAVE  OP  SUPER*  ».  REASON  FOR  REPORT 
VISION 


II  JOB  DESCRIPTION  t.  outv  title 

1.  KEY  DUTIES,  TASKS,  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES: 


III  PERFORMANCE  FACTORS 


Specific  example  of  performance  required 


I.  JOS  K NOWLEOGEfDzp th,  currency,  breadth) 


far  well 

NOT  BELOW  BELOW  MEETS  ABOVE  ABOVE 

OBSERVED  STANDARD  STANDARD  STANDARD  STANOARO  STANDARD 


1  JUDGMENT  AND  dec isiONS^CoRjiEfFnf,  accurate,  effective) 


S.  PLAN  AND  Organize  wo R K (Timely,  creative ) 


4.  MANAGEMENT  OF  RESOURCES^Afunpowrr.  materiel,  fiscal) 


S.  le ade  teams  (Initiative,  accept  responsibility) 


•  ADAPTABILITY  to  STRESSES flexible,  dependable) 


1.  ORAL  COMMUNICATION  (Clear,  concise,  confident) 


t.  written  communication (dear,  concise,  organised) 


*■  professional  qualitibs^a  ttitude,  dress,  cooperation,  bearing) 


»o.  human  RCLATiONSfjEtyzof  opportunity  participation,  sensitivity) 


AF  AIJO  II  707  PREVIOUS  EDITION  WILL  BE  USED 


OFFICER  EFFECTIVENESS  REPORT 


IV.  ASSIGNMENT  RECOMMENDATION: 
2.  suggest c p  job  (Include  AFSC) 

3  ORGANIZATION  LEVEl. _ 


V.  EVALUATION  OF  POTENTIAL: 


I  STRONGEST  QUALIFICATION: 


Compare  the  ratee’s  capability  to  assume  increased  responsibility  with  that 
of  other  officer s  whom  you  know  in  the  same  grade.  Indicate  your  raring 
by  placing  an  " X "  in  the  designated  portion  of  the  most  appropriate  block. 


RATER  A  DON  INOORS- 
RATER  ER 

/.owe si 


VI  RATER  COMMENTS 


RATER  A  DON  INDORS- 
RATER  ER 


NAME.  GRADE.  SR  OF  SVC  ORGN.  COMO.  LOCATION  DUTY  TITLE 


II.  ADDITIONAL  RATER  COMMENTS 


INDORS¬ 

ER 


INDORS¬ 

ER 


DUTY  TITLE 

IH 

E 

SSAN 

SIGNATURE 

□concur 


□  nonconcur 


NAME.  GRADE.  BR  OF  SVC.  ORGN.  COMO.  LOCATION  lOUTY  TITLE 


VIM  INDORSER  COMMENTS 


□concur 


□  nonconcur 


4AME  GRADE.  BR  OF  SVC.  ORGN.  COMD.  LOCATION  IDUTY  TITLE 


SSAN 


SIG 
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ARMY  OFFICER  EVALUATION  REPORT  (DA  67-8) 


A  major  source  of  information  used  in  the  completion  of  the  Army  Officer  Evaluation 
Report  (OER)  is  the  Officer  Evaluation  Report  Support  Form  (DA  67-8-1).  The  support 
form  is  completed  as  part  of  a  management  by  objectives  program  and  does  not  become 
part  of  the  officer's  personnel  file. 

Sections  1  and  2  -  Administrative  Data  and  Authentication.  Administrative  information 
such  as  the  names  of  the  ratee  and  the  officers  in  the  rating  chain,  the  ratee's  date  of 
rank,  designated  specialties,  and  unit  are  recorded  and  verified. 

Section  3  -  Duty  Description.  On  the  front  of  the  Officer  Evaluation  Report  (OER)  a  1-&- 
inch  space  is  provided  for  the  rater/immediate  supervisor  to  record  a  detailed  description 
of  the  rated  officer’s  duties.  Raters  receive  training  to  emphasize  specific  functions 
required  of  the  rated  officer  and  to  note  conditions  peculiar  to  the  assignment. 

Section  4(a)  -  Performance  Evaluation  (Professional  Competence).  Fourteen  attributes 
are  listed  defining  professionalism  in  the  Army.  The  immediate  supervisor  rates  the 
officers  on  each  attribute  using  a  5-point  rating  scale.  A  rating  of  "1"  reflects  the  best 
performance,  while  a  rating  of  "5"  reflects  the  worst  performance. 

Section  4(b)  -  Performance  Evaluation  (Professional  Ethics).  A  narrative  space  is  provided 
for  rater  comments  on  any  area  where  the  officer  is  particularly  outstanding  or  needs 
improvement.  Furthermore,  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  space  is  a  list  of  eight  adjectives 
reflecting  professional  ethics.  The  rater  is  instructed  to  use  these  adjectives  as  guidelines 
in  describing  each  officer. 

Section  5  -  Performance  and  Potential  Evaluation.  The  rater  is  required  to  make  two 
judgments  in  section  5.  First,  the  rater  evaluates  the  officers  on  a  5-point  (box)  scale  on 
performance  during  a  specific  rating  period  (current  assignment).  The  scale  anchors  range 
from  "always  exceeded  requirements"  to  "usually  failed  requirements."  The  rater  is  also 
provided  with  a  3-inch  space  to  specifically  comment  on  the  officers  current  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Second,  in  Section  5,  the  rater  is  requested  to  rate  the  officer's  potential  for 
promotion  using  a  3-point  (box)  scale.  The  anchors  on  the  potential-for-promotion  scale 
are  "promote  ahead  of  contemporaries,"  "promote  with  contemporaries,"  and  "do  not 
promote."  There  is  a  fourth  box  identified  as  "other."  The  rater  is  again  provided  with  a 
space  to  comment  on  the  officer's  promotability. 

Section  6  -  Intermediate  Rater.  A  small  narrative  section  is  provided  for  the  inter¬ 
mediate  rater's  evaluation  of  performance  and  potential. 

Section  7  -  Senior  Rater.  A  key  consideration  in  promotion  is  the  evaluation  of  officer 
potential  provided  by  the  senior  rater  in  Section  7.  The  senior  rater's  evaluation  is  made 
by  comparing  the  rated  officer's  potential  with  all  other  officers  of  the  same  grade.  The 
evaluation  is  based  on  the  premise  that  in  a  representative  sample  of  100  officers  of  the 
same  grade,  the  relative  potential  of  such  a  sample  will  approximate  a  bell-shaped  normal 
distribution  pattern.  This  distribution  pattern  is  depicted  by  a  bell-shaped  diagram  of  100 
soldiers  on  the  senior  rater's  portion  of  the  OER.  The  senior  rater  makes  the  potential 
evaluation  by  placing  an  "X"  in  the  appropriate  box  of  the  "SR"  column.  A  comments 
section  is  provided  for  the  senior  rater  to  discuss  the  actual  rating. 


OFFICER  EVALUATION  REPORT  SUPPORT  FORM 

For  um  of  thit  form,  mo  AR  623-105;  tKo  proponont  agency  ll  DCSPER. 


Read  Privacy  Act  Statement  on  Reverte  before  Completing  thit  form 


PART  I  -  RATED  OFFICER  IDENTIFICATION 


NAME  Of  RATED  OFFICER  lLaet,  Firtt.  Ml) 


ORGANIZATION 


RATER 


ERMEOIF 

RATER 


SENIOR 

RATER 


PART  II  -  RATING  CHAIN  -  YOUR  RATING  CHAIN  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  PERIOD  IS: 


POSITION 


NAME 

GRADE 

NAME 

GRADE 

NAME 

GRADE 

PART  III  -  VERIFICATION  OF  INITIAL  FACE-TO-FACE  DISCUSSION 


AN  INITIAL  FACE-TO-FACE  OlSCUSSION  OF  DUTIES,  RESPONSIBILITIES.  AND  PERFORMANCE  OBJECTIVES  FOR  THE  CURRENT 
RATING  PERIOD  TOOK  PLACE  ON  ■  - 

RATED  OFFICER  S  INITIALS _ RATER'S  INITIALS  _ 


PART  IV  —  RATED  OFFICER  (Complete  a.  b.  and  e  below  for  thit  rating  period) 


t  state  your  significant  outies  and  responsibilities 


DUTY  TITLE  IS  . 


..THE  POSITION  CODE  IS 


EDITION  OF  SEP  79  IS  OBSOLETE 

C-2 


SIGNATURE  AND  DATE 


PART  V  —  RATER  ANO/OR  INTERMEDIATE  RATER  (Rtvltw  and  comment  on  Part  IV a.  b,  and  e  about. 
Inaura  rtmarka  art  eontiatenl  with  your  ptrformanct  and  potential  evaluation  on  DA  Form  67—1.) 

a  RATER  COMMENTS  (Optional) 


SIGNATURE  AND  DATE  (Mandatory) 

-  |NTEWMED|ATE  rate R  COMMENTS  (Optional)  ”  ’  ~  "  ~  ’ 


SIGNATURE  ANb  DATE  (Mandatory) 

DATA  REQUIRED  BY  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974  (5  U.S.C.  SS2a) 

1.  AUTHORITY:  Sec  301  Title  5  USC;  See  3012  Title  10  USC. 

2.  PURPOSE:  DA  Form  67—8,  Officer  Evaluation  Report,  lervet  aa  the  primary  source  of  information  for  officer  personnel 
management  decisions.  DA  Form  67—8—1,  Officer  Evaluation  Support  Form,  serve*  as  a  guide  for  the  rated  officer’s  perform¬ 
ance,  development  of  the  rated  officer,  enhance*  the  accomplishment  of  the  organization  mission,  and  provides  additional 
performance  information  to  the  rating  chain. 

3.  ROUTINE  USE:  DA  Form  67—8  will  be  maintained  in  the  rated  officer’s  official  military  Personnel  File  (OMPF)  and 
Career  Management  Individual  File  (CMIF).  A  copy  will  be  provided  to  the  rated  officer  either  directly  or  sent  to  the 
forwarding  address  shown  in  Part  I,  DA  Form  67—8.  DA  Form  67—8—1  is  for  organizational  use  only  snd  will  be  returned  to 
the  rated  officer  after  review  by  the  rating  chain. 

4.  DISCLOSURE:  Disclosure  of  the  rated  officer’s  SSN  (Part  I,  DA  Form  67— 8)  is  voluntary.  However,  failure  to  verify 
the  SSN  may  result  in  a  delayed  or  erroneous  processing  of  the  officer’*  OER.  Disclosure  of  the  information  in  Part  IV, 

DA  Form  67—8—1  is  voluntary.  However,  failure  to  provide  the  information  requested  will  result  in  an  evaluation  of  the 
rated  officer  without  the  benefits  of  that  officer's  comments.  Should  the  rated  officer  use  the  Privacy  Act  as  a  basis  not 

to  provide  the  information  requested  in  Part  IV,  the  Support  Form  will  contain  the  rated  officer’s  statement  to  that  effect 
and  be  forwarded  through  the  rating  chain  in  accordance  with  AR  623—105. 


StK  PRI VA CY  ACT  STA TKMcST 
ON  DA  FORM  6  7  H  I 


for  um  o'  ihii  form  iM  623  105  proponent 
•t*ncv  i»  US  Army  Military  Ptiionn**  Canter 


PART  tV  -  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  PROFESSIONALISM 


'ESS  GNAl  COMPtTENCI 


HIGH  DEGREE  LOW  DEGREE 


Pnv.es*es  rapacity  In  acquire  k nnwlfdijr  nr«i\p  mnrepts 
[IfmonMrilfi  appropriate  knowledge  and  expertise  in  assigned  tasks 
Maintain*.  appropriate  level  of  physical  fitness 
Mn'ivatas  challenges  and  develop*  subordinates 


Vr f i >r m\  under  physical  and  mental  stress 


Encourages  candor  and  frankness  tn  subordinates 


'  'ear  *nd  concise  in  written  Communication 

■a-  »  t  SSiCJN  AL  f  T  HiCS  if  » »..*•*»  ,  un  -»  n-k.  r,  Ik.  *nu  .1  ../I,.  .  *  ..  ,.n 


Di*pl.i\  \  Muind  pidirmeni 


0  Seeks  self  . 


mprov  rmrnl 


10  Is  adaptable  in  changing  situation! 
I  I  Sets  and  enforces  high  standards 


Possesses  militars  (rearing  and  appearance 


11  Supports  KO  FFO 


I  t  Clear  and  connse  m  oral  rommumcit  un 


DA  VT*,  67  -  8 


"feLACIS  OA  lunv  fe- 


US  ARMY  OFFICER  EVALUATION  REPORT 


too  covmiD 


PART  V  -  PERFORMANCE  ANO  POTENTIAL  EVALUATION  >H 


•  A  AT  ED  OF  F  ICE  »  S  NAME 

RATED  OFFICER  IS  ASSIGNED  IN  ONE  OF  MIS'  Hi  R 

DESIGNATED  SPECIALTIES  MOS 

h  PERFORMANCE  OU«'NG  THIS  RAT  INC  Pf  RlOO  HHtR  JO  PART  hi  DA  iqrM  61  8ANDpARTni*t>  AND  t .  DA  FORM  6  7 

r~i  :^:1;v«b«Vt,so,°  rLi»m«ou,.[«lNTs  i  i 


USUAL L  N  fXCttDfD 
REQUIREMENTS 


OFTEN  FAILED 
REQUIRE  ME  NTS 


US  U  A  L  L  v  FA 

"EQu'RE  ME  N 


t  COMMENT  ON  SPECIFIC  ASPECTS  OF  The  PERFORMANCE  BflEBTOPAHl  m  DAFORM6?  BAND  PART  III  ■  b .  AN  D  c  OA  FORM  6'  8  1  DO  NO'  USE  FOR  COMMENTS 

ON  POTENTIAL* 


OR  PROMO 

)  OF 


PROMO  T  I  Ail” 
CONTE  MPQRARiE  c 


DO  NOT  PROMOT  t 


•  COMMENT  ON  PQTtNT  l 


PART  VI  -  INTERMEDIATE  RATER 


COAST  GUARD  OFFICER  EVALUATION  REPORT 


The  Coast  Guard  uses  exactly  the  same  form  in  the  evaluation  of  all  of  its  officers  except 
that  the  title  changes  with  the  grade  of  the  officer  being  rated.  The  example  enclosed  is 
for  a  CAPTAIN  but  separate  ones  are  used  in  COMMANDERS,  LIEUTENANT  COM¬ 
MANDERS,  LIEUTENANTS,  LIEUTENANT  (Junior  Grade),  ENSIGNS,  and  WARRANTS. 

Section  1  -  Administrative  Data.  Section  1  includes  background  information  on  the 
reported-on  officer. 

Section  2  -  Description  of  Duties.  A  2-inch  space  on  the  front  of  the  Officer  Evaluation 
Report  (OER)  is  provided  so  a  detailed  description  of  the  reported-on  officer's  duties  and 
responsibilities  can  be  recorded.  This  description  must  include  number  of  people 
supervised,  funds  controlled,  unit  operations,  organizational  relationships,  etc. 

Sections  3  through  6  -  Rating  Scales  (Supervisor).  This  portion  of  the  OER  is  designed  to 
measure  an  officer's  performance  and  qualities  in  four  evaluation  areas:  (1)  performance 
of  duties,  (2)  interpersonal  relations,  (3)  leadership  skills,  and  (4)  communication  skills.  It 
is  completed  by  the  officer's  supervisor.  Two  or  more  performance  dimensions  (rating 
scales)  compose  each  evaluation  area.  Officers  are  evaluated  on  each  performance 
dimension  using  a  7-point  behavior  example  rating  scale.  At  scale  points  2,  4,  and  6,  there 
are  sets  of  behavior  examples  describing  that  specific  level  of  performance.  These 
behavior  examples  are  standards  reflecting  below  average,  average,  and  superior  be¬ 
haviors  for  a  specific  grade  of  officers  in  the  Coast  Guard.  The  specific  standards  vary 
depending  upon  the  officer's  grade.  A  narrative  space  for  supporting  comments  follows 
each  set  of  dimensions. 

Section  7  -  Supervisor  Authentication.  A  space  is  provided  for  the  supervisor's  signature 
and  title. 

Section  8  -  Reporting  Officer  Comments.  A  narrative  section  is  provided  for  the 
reporting  officer  to  comment  on  the  reported-on  officer's  leadership  ability  and  potential 
for  greater  responsibility  in  the  Coast  Guard.  These  comments  are  based  in  part  on  the 
performance  and  qualities  demonstrated  by  the  officer  during  the  reporting  period.  The 
reporting  officer  then  completes  Sections  9-13. 

Sections  9  and  10  -  Rating  Scales  (Reporting  Officer).  The  reporting  officer  evaluates  an 
officer's  personal  qualities  and  ability  to  represent  the  Coast  Guard  using  a  scale  format 
similar  to  those  completed  by  the  supervisor.  A  narrative  section  for  supporting 
comments  follows  each  set  of  graded  dimensions. 

Section  11  -  Leadership  and  Potential.  A  narrative  section  is  provided  for  the  reporting 
officer  to  comment  on  the  reported-on  officer's  leadership  ability  and  potential  for 
greater  responsibility  in  the  Coast  Guard.  These  comments  are  based  in  part  on  the 
performance  and  qualities  demonstrated  by  the  officer  during  the  reporting  period. 

Section  12  -  Comparison  Scale  and  Distribution.  This  section  consists  of  a  7-point  (box) 
scale  with  anchors  ranging  from  "Unsatisfactory"  through  "A  Distinguished  Officer."  The 
reporting  officer  places  an  "X"  in  the  box  that  most  closely  reflects  the  reporting  officer's 
ranking  of  the  reported-on  officer  relative  to  ail  other  officers  of  the  same  grade  with 
whom  the  reporting  officer  is  familiar. 

Sections  13  and  14  -  Reporting  Officer  Authentication  and  Reviewer  Authentication. 
Space  is  provided  for  signatures  of  the  reporting  officer  and  the  reviewing  officer. 


TRANSPORTATION 
U.S  COAST  GUARD 
CG-5310  Page  1  (Rev.  6-84) 


e.  UNIT  NAME 


CAPTAIN 

_ OFFICER  EVALUATION  REPORT  (PER) 

THE  REPORTED-ON  OFFICER  WILL  COMPLETE  SECTION  1.  ADMINISTRATIVE  DATA 


f.  DIST  I  g.  OPFAC  I  h.  OBC 


I  j.  DATE  SUBMITTED 


k.  DATE  REPORTED  PRESENT  UNIT  I  I.  TYPE  REPORT 


n  PERIOD  OF  REPORT 


I.  TYPE  REPORT  m.  OCCASION  FOR  REGULAR  REPORT  - 

□  _  I — j  *  .  .  i — i  „  i — i  Semi-  i — .  Detachment  on  , — ,  Detachment  , — .  P.omov 

Regular  LJ  Special  LJ  Concurrent  L)  Annual  l_l  Reporting  Officer  U  of  Officer  [_J  of  Offiu 


p.  REPORTED-ON  OFFICER  SIGNATURE 


THE  SUPERVISOR  WILL  COMPLETE  SECTIONS  2*7.  In  Section  2.  doocribo  thi.  omcC ■  lob  hdudke  primer  and  coSrtwel  dutlM.  r— ouro—  avoUotolo  and  ralationahip  to  un 
Coa«  Guard  nrlaalona.  than  for  each  of  the  ratine  teal aa  In  Sactlona  24.  compare  the  offlear  .  parformanca  during  the  reporting  period  0 gainer  the  etartdarda  ahown  and  aaaign  a  mark  br  f,i 
In  die  appropriate  circle  In  ttra  area  foSourlne  each  auction  deecribe  the  beau  for  the  mark,  given.  cMng  apeciflca  nhare  poaalbla  Uaa  only  alotad  anca  Complete  Section  7 


in  the  appropriate  circle  In  era  area  faSourlng  each  auction  deecribe  the  beau  for  the  mark,  given  citing  ipectrica  nhare 

2.  DESCRIPTION  OF  DUTIES 


I 


I _ I  Documentation  Reference 

3.  PERFORMANCE  OF  DUTIES: 

•  BEING  PREPARED 

Demonstrated  ability  to  anticipate,  to  iden 
trfy  whet  must  be  done,  to  set  priorities,  and 
prepare  for  accomplishing  unit  and  organua 
tional  missions  under  both  predictable  and 
uncertain  conditions 


b  USING  RESOURCES 

I  Titrated  ability  to  utilise  people. 
nL-ey  material,  and  time  efficiently,  to 
delegate,  and  to  provide  follow  up  control 


c  GETTING  RESULTS 

Tl»e  crush  ty/quantitv  of  the  officer  s  work  ac 
compl  tab  menu  The  effectiveness  or  impact 
of  results  on  the  officer's  unit  and/or  the 
Coast  Guard 


d  RESPONSIVENESS 

The  degree  to  which  the  officer  responds, 
replies,  or  meets  deadlines  in  a  timely  , 
fashion 


Measures  an  officer's  ability  to  get  things  done. 


e  PROFESSIONAL  EXPERTISE 

The  level  of  service  knowledge  end  technical 
■kills  the  officer  demonstrates  in  the  present 
yob  (Include*  seamanship/ airmans  hip. 
engineering,  mm  mem  el  vessel  safety.  SAK 
law.  etc  ,  as  appropriate  i 


Gets  caught  by  the  unexpected  Appears  con 
trolled  by  eventa/criae*  Sets  vague  or 
unrealistic  goals,  if  any  Sets  wrong 
priorities  Tends  not  to  follow  existing 
operating  procedures,  plana  or  syatems  Not 
always  prepared  to  meet  responsibilities  or 
missions 


May  over/under  allocate  resources,  concen 
trate  on  unproductive  areas,  or  overlook 
some  critical  demands  More  effective 
managing  a  narrow  range  of  activities 
Over/unaer  manages,  doesn't  delegate 
wiaely  Under  utilises  people  or  "burns” 
them  out  Doesn’t  follow  up 


Usually  obtains  results,  though  sometimes 
at  the  cost  of  extra  resources  or  lost  appor 
turn  tie*  In  routine  situations  will  meet 
specified  goals  Results  usually  maintain  the 
status  quo 


Needs  reminding,  doesn't  report  back  Tends 
to  miss  due  da  tew  deadlines  without  justifies 
tion  Slow  or  late  responding  to  requests, 
memos,  letters,  or  calls  Resists  changes  id 
policy,  direction,  or  responsibilities 


Basically  qualified  Demonstrates  minimal 
technical  skills  Completes  routine 
assignments  but  requires  some  supervision 
and  technical  guidance  Has  shown  little  or 
no  effort  to  broaden  knowledge  or  skills 


Takes  prompt  positive  action  to  meet  chang 
ing  or  unexpected  situations  Rarely  caught, 
unprepared  Seta  high  and  realistic  goals 
Uses  existing  operating  procedures,  plans, 
or  systems  well.  Use*  good  basic  manage¬ 
ment  tools  and  ideas  “Does  homework”  to 
stay  well  prepared  for  responsibilities  and 
missions 


Successfully  meneses  a  variety  of  activities 
simultaneously  with  the  resources  available 
Is  cost  oonacioua  Delegates,  gets  yob  done 
well  through  others  Uses  follow  up  control 
affectively,  requires  same  of  subordinates 


Gets  the  yob  done  well  in  all  routine  and  most 
unusual  situations  Fulfills  identified  goals 
and  raauirements  even  when  resources  are 
scarce  Produces  finished,  quality  work  and 
requires  same  from  subordinates  Results 
have  a  positive  impact  on  umt  and/or  Coeat 
Guard 


Reports  beck,  keeps  you  informed  Depeo 
daolv  completes  protects  end  meets 
deadlines  Makes  timely  response  to  re 
(meats,  memo*,  letters,  or  calls  Takes 
change*  in  policy,  direction,  or  reap  no 
■abilities  in  stride. 


A  professional  officer  who  knows  the  yob 
Demonstrates  nsaded  larhntral  expertise  for 
assigned  duties  Needs  no  supervision  for 
technical  assignments  Seeks  new  ex 
penances  to  learn,  has  ahown  steady  growth 
in  knowledge  and  skills  Shares  experiences 
and  knowledge 


Anticipates  extremely  well  Look*  beyond 
the  immediate  eventa/problem*  Seif  ih< 
"right”  priorities  and  controls  event*  $*i> 
realistic  and  specific  goals  well  in  advance 
Utilises  people,  operating  procedures  plan.- 
syatems  to  achieve  the  highest  iUU  i<: 
preparation  for  accomplishing  resp-.n 
si bih tie*  and  mission*  Turn*  potenti* 
adversity  into  opportunity  j 


(.  COMMENTS  (Performance  of  Dutiee) 


I©,  ® 


Unusually  skillful  at  bringing  scarce 
resources  to  bear  on  the  most  entica 
demand*  while  managing  a  spectrum  of  ac 
ti vities  Constantly  "doe*  more  with  lea*  '  j 
Delegates  whenever  possible  Has  the  "big  , 
picture  "  Always  know*  what's  going  or. 
''stays  on  top  of  things  " 


CjsU  result*  which  far  surpass  your  ex  pec  : 
tations  in  all  situation*  Always  find*  way  > 
to  do  more  and  do  it  better  in  spite  of  , 
resource  constraint*  Own  work  and  tha:  of 
subordinates  is  consistently  of  high  qua!it>  , 
never  need*  redoing  Result*  h*ve  gignifi 
eon)  positive  impact  on  unit  and-or  Cobs'. 
Guard.  { 


Highly  conscientious  in  keeping  you  well  in 
formed  Adept  at  finding*  ways  to  complete  , 
projects  early  Unusually  prompt  in  respor.  ' 
ding  to  all  request* .  memos,  letters  or  calls  ' 
Readily  adjusts  to  mayor  changes  in  pol in  : 
direction,  or  responsibilities  extremely  I 
flexible 


An  expert  Demonstrates  superior  technics'  . 
competence  under  a  variety  of  nr  j 
cu instance*  Recognises  and  resolves  com 
plex  iasuee/problems  Never  need*  guidance  1 
or  supervision  Sought  after  for  experience  ' 
and  knowledge  Advice  is  always  "on  the  ; 
mark.”  Develops  better  wsy*  to  do  thing*  1 


SN  7530-01  GF3  022 


f.  COMMENTS  (Performance  of  Duties  continued): 


4  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS:  Measures  how  an  officer  affects  or  is  affected  by  others. 


•  WORKING  WTTH  OTHERS 

Demonstrated  ability  to  promote  a  teem  ef¬ 
fort,  to  cooperate  and  to  work  with  other 
people  or  unite  to  achieve  common  goals 


b  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

The  degree  to  which  the  officer  fulfills  the 
letter  and  ipinl  of  the  Commandant's 
Human  Relations  Policy  and  ahows  respect 
and  evenhandedneaa  in  dealing  with  other*, 
senior  and  junior 


Sometimes  disregards  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  others,  or  causes  hostility  because  of 
failure  to  inform  or  consult  May  be  imps 
tieoL'impohte,  talk  too  much,  listen  too  lit 
tie  May  be  inflexible,  lose  temper  or  control 
la  alow  to  resolve  conflicts  Not  s  team 
player 


Exhibits  discriminatory  tendenc-e*  toward 
others  due  to  their  religion,  age,  aex.  race, 
or  ethnic  background  Allows  bias  to  in¬ 
fluence  appraisals  or  the  treatment  of  others 
May  use  position  to  harass  others,  is 
disrespectful,  may  make  slurring  remarks 
Doesn't  bold  subordinates  accountable  for 
their  human  relations  responsibilities 


Encourages  expression  of  ideas,  listens 
Respects  the  views,  ideas  of  others, 
cooperative,  fosters  a  sense  of  teamwork 
Keeps  others  informed,  consults  others  Car 
riee  share  of  load  Treats  people  in  odd 
si  derate,  courteous  manner  Heins  others 
resolve  conflicts  and  stay  focused  on  team 


Treats  others  fairly  and  with  dignity 
regardless  of  religion,  age,  sex.  race  or  ethnic 
background  Games  out  work,  training,  and 
anpraiaal  responsibilities  without  bias 
Holds  subordinates  accountable  far  living  up 
to  the  apint  of  the  Commandants  Human 
Relations  Policy 


Stimulates  open  expression  of  ideal-  draw  - 
people  out.  communicates  up  down  aerc*- 
Comfortable  working  with  others  of  a. 
rank*/pos>tions  Gets  different  people  anc 
organizations  to  work  together  without  mar 
dates,  inspires  them  to  achieve  goals  w  hie* 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained 


Through  leadership  sod  demonstrated 
strong  personal  commitment  inspires  fa  - 
and  equal  treatment  of  others  ir.  all  situ* 
boot,  regardless  of  religion,  age  sex  ra. • 
or  ethnic  background  Does  not  tolerau  pr. 
judicial  actions  or  behavior  b>  an>;*n» 
Makes  clearly  note  worth)  contribution.-  t- 
this  end 
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c.  COMMENTS  (Interpersonal  Relations): 


5.  LEADERSHIP  SKILLS:  Measures  an  officer's  ability  to  guide,  direct,  develop,  influence,  and  support  others  in  their  performance  of  work. 


a  LOOKING  OUT  FOR  OTHERS 


Shows  little  concern  for  the  safety,  problems, 
needs,  goals  of  others  May  overlook  or 
tolerate  unfair,  insensitive,  or  abusive  treat 
ment  of  people  May  be  accessible  to  others, 
but  non  responsive  to  their  personal  needs 
Seldom  acknowledges  or  recognizee  subor 
dinates  achievements 


Shows  little  interest  in  training  or  develop 
ment  of  subordinates  May  unnecessarily 
withhold  author,  y  or  over  supervise 
Doesn't  challenge  their  abilities  May 
tolerate  marginal  performance,  or  criticize 
excessively  Doesn't  keep  subordinates  in 
farmed,  provides  little  constructive  feedback 


Cares  about  people  Recognizee  and  reeprods 
to  their  needs  Concerned  for  their  safe 
ty ‘well-being  Is  accessible  Listens  and  helps 
with  personal  or  job  related  problems,  needs, 
and  goals  When  unable  to  assist,  suggests 
or  provides  other  resources  "Goes  to  bat"  for 
people  Rewards  deserving  subordinates  in 
a  timely  fashion 


Provide*  opportunities  which  encourage 
subordinates  to  expand  their  roles,  handle 
important  tasks,  and  learn  by  doing 
Delegates  and  bolds  subordinates  accoun 
table  Recognises  good  perfemanee.  corrects 
shortcomings  Provides  opportunities  for 
training  which  support  professional  growth 


c  DIRECTING  OTHERS 


The  officer  s  effectiveness  in  influencing  or 
directing  others  in  the  accomplishment  of 
task*  or  missions 


4  EVALUATING  SUBORDINATES 


’Hie  extent  to  which  an  offioer  conducts,  or 
requires  others  to  conduct,  accurate, 
uni  dilated,  and  timely  evaluations  for 
enlisted,  civilian,  and  officer  personnel 


COMMENTS  (Leadership  Skills) 


An  offioer  who  has  difficulty  controlling  and 
influencing  others  rfectively  May  not  instill 
confidence  or  enhance  cooperation  among 
subordinates  and  others  Sets  work  stan 
dards  that  may  be  vague  or  misunderstood 
Tolerates  late  or  margins!  performance 
Falters  in  difficult  situations 


Prepares  evaluations  that  are  late,  tncoons- 
teot  with  actual  performance,  or  not  within 
system  guidelines  "Second  guesses"  the 
system  Reports  often  need  to  be  unproved 
or  redone.  Doesn't  bold  subordinates  accoun¬ 
table  for  their  ratings.  Provides  little  or  no 
counseling  for  subordinates 


Prepares  evaluations  which  are  timely,  fair, 
eocurate,  and  consistent  with  system  stan 
dards  Required  narratives  are  concise, 
daacnptm.  and  contribute  to  understanding 
subordinates'  performance  and  qualities 
Seldom  gets  reports  returned  for  corvee 
Uon/adjustment  Provide#  constructive 
counseling  where  needed  Doe*  not  accsf*  in¬ 
accurate.  inflated,  or  poorly  papaied  reports 


Creates  an  attitude  of  caring  and  a  sen**  <•' 
community  in  othere  Personal.)  ensure  - 
resources  are  available  to  meet  peoplt  - 
needs  and  that  limit*  of  endurance  art  n  • 
exceeded  Always  accessible  to  pecpjt  and 
their  problems  Does  not  tolerate  unfa, r  :r 
sensitive,  or  abusive  treatment  of  or  b\ 
others  Extremely  conscientious  in  ensurir.,: 
deserving  subordinates  get  appropriate  time¬ 
ly  recognition 


Creates  challenging  situation*  which  prorr.p 
unusually  high  level  development  of  peopl* 
Unit  or  work  group  runs  like  clockwora 
People  always  know  what's  going  or,  anc 
routinely  handle  the  unexpected  Ho.d' 
subordinates  accountable,  provides  time  ' 
praiae  and  constructive  criticism  Provide' 
active  and  creative  training  opportunities 


A  strong  leader  who  commands  respect  and 
inpiree  other*  to  achieve  results  not  norm* 
ty  at  tamable  People  want  to  serve  undvr 
higher  leadership  Communicates  high  work 
standards  and  expectations  which  are  clears 
understood  Gets  superior  result*  ever.  ;r. 
time  critical  and  difficult  situation*  Win.* 
over  rather  than  imposes  will 


Prepares  evaluations  which  are  always  or 
time,  fair,  accurate  and  clearly  measure  per 
forma  nee  against  the  standards  Never  get- 
report*  returned  for  oorrection  a^justmen', 
Ueae  performance  evaluation  as  a  too!  u 
develop  subordinates  and  achieves  notabU 
performance  improvement  Sets  an  examp .« 
in  eupporting  established  guidelines 


Fil 
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I  6.  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS:  Measures  an  officers  ability  to  communicate  in  a  positive,  dear,  and  convincing  manner. 


•  SPEAKING  AND  LISTENING 


How  welt  as  officer  yek»  ana  listen*  in  in 
dividual,  group  or  public  situation* 


Essapagai 


Uses  approp 
bon.  has  no 
other*  a  chi 


t  grammar  and  proa  unci* 
’acting  mannerism*  Gives 
to  nnk.  lister*  well 


c  ARTICULATING  IDEAS 

Ability  to  oootnbute  idea*,  to  diacuae  issues, 
and  to  express  thought*  dearly,  coherently, 
and  extemporaneously  in  am*  11  or  large 
group* ,  briefing*,  or  meeting* 


Write*  material  which  may  be  hard  to 
underttand  or  doee  not  support  eondutkotia 
ranched  May  use  jargon  or  tnte  phrase*, 
rambling  aentencea/paragrapha,  or  incorrect 
grammar,  structure,  format  May  overuse 
the  passive  voice  Own  weak  or  that  of  subor¬ 
dinate*  often  need*  correction  or  rewrite. 


May  have  valid  ideas,  but  lacks  organization 
or  a  confident  delivery  May  argue  rather 
than  discuss,  or  may  interject  irrelevant 
comments  Contribute*  little  that  is  germane 
or  useful  Unreceptive  to  idea*  of  other* 


concepts  in  an  orgamx 
ad.  undefendable  manner  Paint*  out  cm* 
and  con's  Uaas  sound  reasoning-,  doesn't  get 
off  subject.  Receptive  to  ideas  of  other*.  Can 
■peak  well  “off  the  cuff  " 


Consistently  antes  material  which  u  an  ex 
ample  in  brevity,  elanty,  logical  How.  and 
persuasion  Tailors  writing  to  audience  ur- 
ing  appropriate  conversational  atvle  Writ 
ten  work  never  need*  correction  Work  from 
subordinates  meets  same  high  stand*rd> 


Raadily  establishes  credibility  Cone  is.  \»  r 
auaaive.  and  engaging  Deliverstdea-w.tr. 
a  convincing  logic  and  common  any 
Thinks  thing*  through  Clearly  slate-  k<  . 
issue*  and  consequences  Build*  on  the  idea, 
of  other*  “Think's  well  on  feet  in  a 
situation* 
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d.  COMMENTS  (Communication  Skills): 


7.  SUPERVISOR  AUTHENTICATION 


a.  SIGNATURE 


d.  TITLE  OF  POSITION 


e.  DATE 


THE  REPORTING  OFFICER  WILL  COMPLETE  SECTIONS  8-13.  In  Snctlon  i,  Comment  on  tho  SufMtrviaor’i  ovoluotlon  of  thU  officir  (Optional)  Thon  to.  ooch  ot  tt>a  rating 

aoalaa  In  Section  t  and  10  compata  tMa  oftica.  agalnat  tha  atandarda  ahown  and  aaaipn  a  mart,  by  IMing  In  tha  apprapAata  drda  in  tha  araa  toAowtnfl  aach  aaction  daacriba  tha  baait  to-  t-t 
mart,  glvan  citing  t pacific*  whara  poaaibla  Uaa  only  oMottod  apoca.  Cotnpiata  Soctiona  11.  12  and  13. 


8  REPORTING  OFFICER  COMMENTS 


9.  PERSONAL  QUALITIES:  Measures  selected  qualities  which  illustrate  the  character  of  the  individual 


Demonstrated  ability  to  move  forward,  make 
changes,  and  U>  seek  responsibility  without 
guidance  and  supervision 


b  JUDGMENT 

Demonstrated  ability  to  am  ve  at  sound  deci 
non*  and  make  sound  recommendation*  by 
using  experience,  common  sense,  and 
analytical  thought  in  the  decision  process 


c  RESPONSIBILITY 


Demonstrated  commitment  to  getting  the  job 
done  and  to  hold  one’*  self  accountable  for 
own  and  subordinate*  action*,  courage  of 
conviction*,  ability  to  accept  decisions  con 
trary  to  own  views  and  make  them  work 


The  officer 'a  ability  to  think  and  act  aflec 
lively  under  condition*  that  are  stressful 
and/or  mentally  or  physically  fatiguing 


e  SOBRIETY 

The  extent  to  which  an  officer  exercise* 
moderation  in  the  use  of  alcohol  and  induce* 
other*  to  do  same 


Tend*  to  postpone  needed  action  1m 
pie  menu  change  only  when  confronted  by 
necessity  or  directed  to  do  so  Often  over 
taken  by  events.  May  suppress  initiative  of 
subordinate*  May  be  non -supportive  of 
changes  directed  by  higher  authority 


May  not  show  sound  logic  or  common  sense 
in  making  difficult  decisions.  Sometime*  act* 
too  quickly  or  too  late,  gets  hung  up  in 
details,  or  overlooks  key  elements  Too  often 
makes  wrong  decisions 


Gets  things  done  Always  strives  to  do  the 
job  better  Makes  improvements,  “work* 
matter,  not  harder  “  Self -starter,  not  afraid 
of  making  mistake*  Supports  new 
d  effort*  of  other* 


to  bring  about  constructive  change  Takes 
timely  corrective  action  to  avosd/rssolve 
problems. 


Poaaaaas*  high  standard  of  honor  and  in 

Xty  Holds  self  and  subordinates  accouiv 
K-P*  commitment*  even  when  un 
comfortable  or  difficult  to  do  so  Speaks  up 
when  neoeeeary,  even  if  jnatwo  is  un 
popular  Loyal  to  Coast  Guard.  Supports 


Performance  beccsnee  marginal  under  stress 
or  during  periods  of  extended  work  Msy 
make  poor  debskme.  overlook  key  factors, 
focus  on  wrong  priorities,  or  lose  sight  of 
safety  considerations  Balks  at  putting  in 
necessary  overtune  Become*  rattled  in  time 
sensitive  stressful  situation* 


Use  of  slcohol  sets  poor  example,  or  results 
in  reduced  job  performance  Msy  bring 
discredit  to  ssrvwe  through  alcohol  influent 
ed  incidents  while  off  duty  Dos*  not  asek 
help  for  people  with  alcohol  related  pro¬ 
blems  Fails  to  take  timely  action  to  prevent 
alcohol  related  incident* 


daring  periods  of  metondad  work  with  no  leas 
of  productivity  or  safety  Works  extra  hour* 
when  neoeeeary  to  get  the  job  done  Stay* 
eool  when  the  praeeui*  is  on. 


Originate*,  nurtures,  promote*  or  bring- 
about  new  idee*,  method*  or  practice*  whsc  h 
result  in  significant  improvement*  U  un:t 
and/or  Coast  Guard  Doef  not  promote 
change  for  aake  of  change  Make-  wor 
th while  ideae/prartior*  work  when  other- 
may  have  given  up  Always  takes  positive 
action  well  in  advance 


Combines  keen  analytical  thought  and  •< 
Bight  to  make  timeh  and  successful  0»-< 
■sons  Focuses  on  the  key  issue*  and  the  mm 
relevant  information,  even  in  complex  sum 
boos  Always  does  the  "right"  thing  at  th 
“right  "  tune 


Unonwiprotniaing  in  matter*  of  honor  and  :r 
tagnty  Places  goals  of  Coast  Guard  abon 
p aeons )  ambitions  and  gains  “Goes  the  ex 
tra  mile,  and  more  "  Always  hold*  self  and 
mbordinataa  accountable  for  production  and 
actions  Has  the  courage  to  be  heard  Wit. 
stand  up  and  be  counted  Succeed*  in  mak 
mg  even  unpopular  pot ioee/d«cia ions  w  ork 


Performance  reaches  an  unusually  high 
level  when  under  stress  or  dunne  period.-  of 
extended  work  Can  work  long  hours  over 
several  days  end  still  remain  very  produ< 
Uve  and  safe  Thrive*  under  streasfu: 
situs  boo* 


Meet*  standards  in  oolumn  four  In  addition 
bolds  supervisor*  accountable  for  discourse 
ing  intemperate  use  and  taking  time  tv  a. 
boo  to  prevent  alcohol  related  incident*  *v 
leader  ui  carrying  out  alcohol  education  pro 
grama  Creates  leisure  time  alternative*  u- 


f.  COMMENTS  (Personal  Qualities): 


10.  REPRESENTING  THE  COAST  GUARD;  Measures  an  officer's  ability  to  bring  credit  to  the  Coast  Guard  through  looks  and  actions 


•  APPEARANCE 

The  extent  to  which  an  officer  appears  neat, 
smart,  and  well-groomed,  in  uniform  or 
civilian  attire,  eutilarm*  to  prescribed  weight 
standards,  and  uniformly  requires  subor 
di  nates  to  do  the  same 


b  CUSTOMS  AND  COURTESIES 

The  degree  to  which  an  officer  conforms  to 
military  traditions,  customs,  and  courtesies 
and  uniformly  require*  subordinates  to  do 
the  same 


c  PROFESSIONALISM 

How  an  officer  applies  knowledge  and  skills 
in  providing  service  to  the  public  The  man 
ner  in  which  an  officer  represents  the  Coast 
Guard. 


d  DEALING  WITH  THE  PUBLIC 

How  an  individual  acts  when  dealing  with 
other  services,  agencies,  businesses,  the 
media,  or  the  public 


May  not  always  meet  uniform  or  grooming 
standards  Civilian  attire  may  be  inajy 
propnate  at  times  May  not  present  a 
physically  trim  appearance  Does  not  bold 
subordinates  to  service  standards 


Occasionally  lax  in  observing  banc  military 
cuMoma,  courtesies,  and  tramtiona  May  not 
■bow  proper  respect  when  dealing  with 
others  Tolerates  lax  behavior  on  part  of 
subordinates 


May  be  misdnformed/unaware  of  Coast 
Guard  polieias  and  objectives  May  bluff 
rather  than  admit  ignorance  Does  Uttle  to 
enhance  self-image  or  image  d  Coast  Guard. 
May  be  ineffective  when  working  with 
others  May  laad  personal  life  which  infr 
inges  on  Coast  Guard  responsibilities  or 
image 


Appears  neat,  smart  and  well  groomed  in 
uniform  and  civilian  attire  Presents 
physically  trim  appearance  Requires  subor 
dinates  to  wwfii  m  to  groonung/unifonn 
standards  and  maintain  a  physically  trim 


Correct  in  conforming  to  military  traditions, 
customs,  and  courtesies  Conveys  their  1m  i 
pvtanoe  to  others  and  requires  subordinates  | 
to  oooform  Treats  people  with  courtesy  and  ! 
consideration,  ensures  subordinates  do  the  I 


Well-versed  in  how  Coast  Guard  objectives, 
policies,  procedures  serve  the  public,  com 
mumcatee  these  effectively  Straightfor 
ward,  cooperative,  and  evennandad  in  deal 
mg  with  Uh  public  and  government  Aware 


Appears  iU-at  easr  with  the  public  or  madia 
Inconsistent  in  applying  Coast  Guard  pro¬ 
grams  to  public  sector  Palters  under 
pressure  May  take  antagonistic,  or  con 
descending  approach  Makes  inappropriate 
statements  May  ambarmas  Coast  Guard  in 
some  social  situations 


others  Supports  CG  ideals  Leads  s  personal 
I  life  which  reinforces  CG  image 


Deals  fairly  and  honestly  with  the  pubhe. 
madia  and  others  at  all  levels  RMponds  pro¬ 
mptly  Shows  do  favoritism  Doesn't  falter 
wftan  faced  with  difficult  situation*  Ccrafor 
table  in  social  situations  la  sensiUve  to  am 
cams  expraaaad  by  pubbe 


Always  presents  an  impeccable  appears  rn  • 
Clearly  meets  grooming  standard- 
Demonstrates  great  care  in  wearing  an- 
maintaining  uniforms  and  civilian  ac.  r> 
Has  a  smart  physically  tnrr.  military  a; 
paarance  Posters  excellence  in  groon.,r.g 
drees  and  physics!  appearance  of  auU  ; 
dinataa  and  others 


Always  precise  in  rendering  mi::ta'**- 
oourtaaies  Inspires  subordinate*  u.  d<  t  h. 
—me  Exemplifies  the  finest  tradition.'  <  ‘ 
military  customs,  etiquette,  and  prour- 
Goes  out  of  way  to  insure  polite  consider**-* 
and  genuine  treatment  is  extended  u 
everyone  Insists  subordinates  do  likewise 


Recognised  as  an  expert  in  Coast  Guard  a* 
fairs  Works  creatively  and  confidently  ».tr 
represents tivee  of  public  and  govemmer.- 
Inspirea  confidence  and  trust  and  clearly  cor 
vers  dedication  to  Coast  Guard  idea  it 
public  and  private  life  Leaves  everyone  <*  ,tr 
a  very  positive  image  of  self  and  C-oa**. 
Guard 


C  S' 


G  |  S 


10  s 


Always  self -assured  and  in  control  uher. 
dealing  with  public,  media  and  other*  a*,  a 
levels  Straightforward,  impartial  ar.d 
diplomatic  Applies  Coast  Guard  rules  pn 
grams  fairly  and  uniformly  Ha*  unu.^o 
■octal  grace  Responds  with  great  pern*  u 
provocative  actions  of  others 


i  ©  ® 


COMMENTS  (Representing  the  Coast  Guard): 


11.  LEADERSHIP  AND  POTENTIAL.  (Describe  the  officer- 1  dernorntieted  isadenhip  (Miry  and  overafl  potential  tor  i 
commend  Comment*  *houtd  be  raietad  to  thoae  araa*  tor  which  the  Reporting  Officer  ha*  the  appropriate  background.) 


r  responsibility.  promotiori  special  e*srgnmen:  a- 


12  COMPARISON  SCALE  AND  DISTRIBUTION.  (Conaidenng  youi  comment*  above,  ei  Ikia  a.  compare  tha  captain  with  other*  of  the  eame  grade  whom  you 
have  known  ki  your  career. I 

ONE  OF  THE 

A  QUALIFIED  MANY  COMPETENT  PROFESSIONALS 

UNSATISFACTORY  WHO  FORM  THE  MAJORITY  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  A  DISTINGUISHED 


A  QUALIFIED 
OFFICER 


□  I 


OF  THIS  GRADE 

□  □  □  I 

SON  HKAOCXHUTltSRS UBC  ONLY .  '  , 

s,.  lw*4  -ILwJ,  "  $ 


OFFICER 


OFFICER 


1>  REPORTING  OFFICER  AUTHENTICATION 


SIGNATURE 

_ _ L 

14.  REVIEWER  AUTHENTICATION 


b  GRADE 


a.  SIGNATURE 


b  GRADE  |  c  SSN 


d.  TITLE  OF  POSITION 


□  COMMENTS  ATTACHED 
I  d.  TITLE  OF  POSITION 


e  DATE 


YR  [  M(  | 


IT 


MARINE  CORPS  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


At  the  time  of  the  interviews,  the  Marine  Corps  was  proposing  to  change  its  form  and 
some  elements  of  the  appraisal  process.  This  appendix,  therefore,  may  or  may  not 
accurately  describe  the  current  USMC  appraisal  process. 

Section  A  -  Administrative  Data.  Administrative  data,  such  as  name,  rank,  and  duty 
assignment,  are  recorded  by  the  reporting  senior  in  this  section. 

Section  B  -  Performance  Ratings.  A  list  of  21  traits  and  qualities,  such  as  leadership, 
endurance,  and  loyalty,  are  evaluated  on  a  6-point  scale  from  "Unsatisfactory”  to 
"Outstanding"  by  the  reporting  senior.  Section  B  also  calls  for  an  estimate  of  the  Marine's 
"general  value  to  the  service,"  a  recommendation  for  promotion  and  next  duty  assignment, 
and  an  indication  of  the  reporting  senior's  willingness  to  have  the  reported-on  Marine  in 
his  command.  (Note  that  in  the  form  supplied  by  the  Marine  Corps  for  inclusion  in  this 
technical  report,  Block  15a  is  incorrectly  identified  as  15d.) 

Section  C  -  Narrative.  A  narrative  section  is  provided  for  the  reporting  senior  to  record  a 
concise  appraisal  of  the  professional  character  of  the  reported-on  Marine. 

Section  D  -  Signatures.  A  space  is  provided  for  the  signatures  of  the  reported-on  Marine, 
reporting  senior,  and  reviewing  officer. 
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